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THE MIRACLES OF “EFFICIENCY.” 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Before endeavoring to estimate the value of a cure, one must be sure 
of the disease to be cured, its extent and its injurious effects. Before 
examining the possibilities of the astonishing cures to be worked by ‘‘effi- 


ciency,’’ the widely advertised magic plaster of a new set of social doctors, 
we must look at industrial conditions in company with them to ascertain 
whether they and ourselves can agree upon the alleged data these doctors 
are presenting to the public regarding those conditions. 

Mr. Frederick W. Taylor gives us in the March American Magazine 
his first instalment of three articles, in which he is to present to the public 
the essence of his new and wonderful doctrines. Here is his diagnosis of 
the industrial disease which he and his fellow-physicians have set out to 
cure. Speaking of the Midvale Steel Company, where he first developed 
his ideas, he says: 

‘The workmen together had carefully planned just how fast each job should be 
done, and they had set a pace for each machine, which amounted to about one-third of 
a good day’s work. Every new workman who came into the shop was told at once by 
other workmen exactly how fast he was to work on every job, and unless he obeyed 
these instructions he was sure before long to find himself out of work. 

“In short, the writer here made, for the first time, an intimate acquaintance with 
the fundamental principle upon which industry seems now to be run in this country. 
This principle is that the employer shall pay just as low wages as he can and that 
the workman shall retaliate by doing just as little work as he can. Industry is thus 
a warfare, in which both sides, instead of giving out the best that is in them, seem 
determined to give out the worst that is in them. 

“The English and American people are the greatest sportsmen in the world. 
Whenever an American workman plays baseball, or an English workman plays cricket, 
it is safe to say that he strains every nerve to secure victory for his side. He does his 
very best to make the largest possible number of runs. The universal sentiment is so 
strong that any man who fails to give out all there is in him in sport is branded as a 
‘quitter’ and treated with contempt by those around him. 

‘‘When the same workman returns to work on the following day, instead of using 
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every effort to turn ont the largest possible amount of work, in a majority of cases this 
man deliberately plans to turn out far less work than he is well able to do—in 
many instances he does not more than one-third or one-half of a proper day’s work. 
And in fact if he were to do his best to turn out his largest possible day’s work, he 
would be abused by his fellow workers for so doing, even more than he would if he had 
proved himself a ‘quitter’ at sport. 

** ‘Soldiering’ as it iscalled in this country, ‘hanging it out’ in England, ‘ca’canny’ 
in Scotland, is thus almost universal in industrial establishments, and prevails also 
to a large extent in the building trades; and the writer asserts without fear of contra- 
diction that this constitutes the greatest misfortune, one may almost say the greatest 
evil, with which the working people of both England and America are now afflicted. 

‘‘When to soldiering is added the natural inefficiency, ignorance, and wastefulness 
which characterize many if not most of the common operations of industrial establish- 
ments, it will be seen in what a deplorable state modern industry finds itself. What 
other reforms, among those which are being discussed by these two nations, could do 
more toward promoting prosperity than the introduction of some form of co-operation 
which should abolish this warfare of industry, which results in so much wastefulness, 
inefficiency, and soldiering? Is it not the root question of all the questions? 

“It is well within the mark to state that in nineteen out of twenty industrial ‘estab- 
lishments the workmen believe it to be directly against their interests to give their 
employers their best initiative, and that instead of working hard to do the largest possi- 
ble amount of work and the best quality of work for their employers, they deliberately 
work as slowly as they dare while they at the sametime try to make those over them 
believe that they are working fast.”’ ; 


With this description of labor conditions and the character and spirit 
of the workmen in industrial establishments we disagree in toto. There is 
in it too much that resembles the horrors of bodily disease as depicted by 
quacks, preliminary to vaunting their universal nostrums. It is not neces- 
sary to depend on one’s own experience or the experience of numbers of 
men in all the occupations of our country, which could be easily had by 
adopting the newspaper post-card method of collecting statements from em- 
ployers on the subject, to show that the general conviction both in labor 
ranks and employing class ranks is contrary to the statements of Doctor 
Taylor. 

It would offend the common sense of even the casual observer to main- 
tain that piecework rates usually lead to ‘‘soldiering.’’ It is the universal 
testimony of all men who havesearned their wages at piecework that the 
tendency to speeding up comes from the man himself. He wants the high- 
est amount of wages possible on Saturday night. Now, what proportion of 
the wage-earners in this nation are engaged in piecework? Here is a list 
of occupations in which it is more or less common: 


Bakers, barbers, blacksmiths, boilermakers, bookbinders, boot and shoe workers, 
broom and whisk makers, brushmakers, car workers, chainmakers, cigarmakers, cloth 
hat and cap makers, coopers, lace curtain operatives, watch case engravers, fur 
workers, garment workers, glass bottle blowers, glove workers, pocket knife blade 
grinders and finishers, table knife grinders, hatters; iron, steel, and tin workers; 
jewelry workers, lathers, leather workers, lithographic pressfeeders, longshoremen, metal 
polishers, coal and metalliferous miners, molders, plate printers, potters; pulp, sulphite, 
and paper mill workers; shingle weavers, stove mounters, tailors, textile workers, tin 
plate workers, tip printers, tobacco workers, travelers’ goods and leather novelty 
workers, printers, upholsterers, elastic goring weavers, wire weavers, wood workers, 
and other minor callings too numerous to mention. 


When this list is studied, the reader sees at once a direct contradiction 
in this considerable proportion of industry of Doctor Taylor’s assertion as to 
the extent of the plague of ‘‘soldiering’’ or deliberate inefficiency. 

What as to the large class of occupations which move by time-table ? 
Take as an example the passenger trains or the electric street-car systems 
throughout the United States. We have in view in this category many 
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officials great and small engaged in steamship transportation. 
class fall cooks, waiters, hotel and restaurant help in general. 
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other occupations, including elevator running, all forms of police work, the 


In the same 
In fact, we 


have, further, actors, stationary engineers and firemen, musicians, post- 
office clerks, carriers, telegraphers, salesmen, and many stage employes. 
Is it possible for men in these occupations to deliver a third of a day’s 


Another classification is of wage-workers on timework whose output 
may be measured. Among these, as examples, are bakery and confection- 
ery workers, barbers, billposters, blacksmiths, boot and shoe workers, 
garment cutters, bottle blowers, glove workers, hatters, much work done 
by lithographers and printers, especially those in the composing-room. 

There are besides numerous occupations in which the amount of work 
to be done in a day, in accordance with established methods, can be closely 
estimated by either employer or employe. In the building trades, in the 
employment of large firms as well as small, the capacity of every man ona 
job is known after a fewdays’ work, both by his sub-foreman and the head 
foreman, so that it may be reported in the office of the employer. The 
standing of a man as a sailor or a longshoreman is known not only to his 
mates, but those to whom he is directly responsible. In women’s work it 


poor sales- 


woman, an expert or a deficient stenographer, a quick and neat or a slow 
and slovenly seamstress, or even an efficient or inefficient teacher, may in a 
short time be measured by methods, perhaps more or less indefinable to the 


Unless we are grievously mistaken in our appreciation of the facts, we 
are thus at the very outset so far from seeing the extent of the disease as 
depicted by Doctor Taylor that it would be hardly worth our serious while 
to pursue the subject if he should insist that we are in the wrong. There 
is no such industrial cancer as the one he has proclaimed he can cure. 

It is our opinion that such a doctor of social ailments as Doctor Taylor 


in general. 


They are usually in a fair state of heaith, in point of getting from the 


If the subject of an improved effectiveness of labor is to be considered 
in all its divisions, no doubt more or less room for improvement can be ss 
found everywhere. Better organization, better machinery, better auxiliary 

‘tools amply supplied, better buildings, better light and air, better interplay 
of effort on the part of the forces through skillful management—to such 
points the mind of every employer’s supervising force is necessarily con- 


We are, of course, willing to continue reading‘the rest of Doctor 
Taylor’s articles, but with an interest much abated. If he could not get 
scientifically at anything like the truth of the general industrial situation, 

- as relating to the spirit and attitude of the workers, there is fair reason to 
doubt the specific principles and pills of what he calls his ‘‘scientific 
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management.’’ In fact, we are inclined to look upon him as a reckless 
detractor of the American workingman. 

We hold it to be one of the undisputed and loyally maintained traditions 
of American workingmen that a fair day’s pay deserves a fair day’s work. 
That principle we learned from our comrades in the shop in the days of our 
own apprenticeship and we have never seen good reason for abandoning it. 
We declare that, traveling as we do, almost from week to week, among the 
industrial workers of this country, we never hear recommendations from 
leaders of thought to the workers to debase the quality or decrease the 
quantity of the human labor power they sell totheiremployers. Everywhere 
we find wage-workers justly proud of their capabilities to make good, ready to 
respond to appeals from their employers to complete the hurry job or to hold 
the laggard up to scorn. The heart of the American workingman is sound. 
He who calls him an habitual loafer, an-upholder of ‘‘soldiering,’’ traduces 
him. Of recent months we have sometimes been asked about ‘‘sadofage,’’ 
as known to Continental Europe, and upon explaining it, as we were told 
about it on our recent trip abroad, American wage-workers have uniformly 
expressed a repugnance to it and a disgust at the probability of its ever be- 
coming an accepted method here. Americans like to fight, when they 
must, in the open. We say, with emphasis, that our wage-workers despise 
sneaking methods, are by training and on principle averse to taking a man’s 
money without rendering a full equivalent, and would infinitely rather 
‘fight it out’’ with an unfair employer, and have done with it, than adopt 
the unmanly, dishonorable, peurile methods ascribed to them by this pur- 
veyor of a charlatan’s specific, ‘‘Doctor’’ Taylor. A fact that also stands 
against the probability of his assertions is that it is almost uniformly harder 
work to pretend to work than to really work. This, without reference to 
the risk of discharge and of difficulty of re-employment run by every man 
in an industrial establishment on being caught loafing. 

In no way that one may look at Doctor Taylor’s stories of ‘‘soldiering’’ 
do they wear the appearance of probability to the man in practical industrial 
life.. They are but ‘‘tales for the marines.’’ 

Let us note some of the points he brings up in his American Magazine 
article that relate to our old friends “‘speeding up,’’ ‘‘piecework,’’ ‘‘bonus 
system,’’ and ‘‘select types of workmen.’’ On this last-named point most of 
the space of his article is devoted. Mr. Taylor experimented with a gang 
of about 75 men handling pig-iron. His problem was how to make a 
man_who had been handling 1214 tons per day handle 47 tons per day, by 
methods somewhat similar to those of the German army drill sergeant, of 
the trotting race-track trainer, and of the university boat-crew teacher. He 
reached the point, he says, where he saw that one man in eight was physi- 
cally capable, for a time at least, of handling the desired 47 tons a day. 
He admits that ‘‘with the very best of intentions the other seven out of 
eight men were physically unable to work at this pace.’’ Let us look at 
this experiment for a moment. Is it to be supposed that men in industry 
in general, with the object of increasing their wages in the ratio of from 
$1.15 to $1.85 per day—which was the great prize obtained by the success- 
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ful ones in the experiment in question—will ever submit themselves to such 
work-horse, or rather galley-slave, processes? Will men make of themselves 
high-speed automatic machines, increasing their output 400 per cent, in 
order to put up their wages 40 per cent ? 

Would it as a rule, or even in a considerable minority of cases, pay 
employers to institute such experiments? Not at all. As applied to rough 
labor, such laborious selection and inquisitorial routine would be much like 
that experiment of the eccentric Englishman who found that, by an intricate 
mechanical arrangement, he could put up or down any window in his 
house from the front hall. His system never spread, simply because the 
end to be attained was not worth the trouble and expense of its instalment. 
This experiment of Doctor Taylor, in ascertaining with scientific accuracy 
the breaking point of seven out of eight laborers, presents novelty only in 
its cold bloodedness and its endeavor to transfer mathematical observations of 
the strength of metals to those of the strength of men’s muscles and spirit. 
We are curious to know whether Doctor Taylor’s experiment has extended 
so far as to determine just at what age his one man out of eight is to become 
worthless to the Bethlehem Company and to his family? In other words, 
when he shall begin to be a burden on the community ? 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, in the comparatively few oc- 
cupations in which Doctor Taylor’s system seems to be applicable the 
wage-workers declare that with respect to the laborer’s share he but presents 
old systems of force-work, tyrannical supervision, and sweating under the 
guise of new terms. 

The proposition that only a few of the most experienced workmen 
should perform the very last stage of a. given operation, while being assisted 
by a force graded off in skill back to the day laborer, is no more than a 
variation of the proposal to increase the number of apprentices in every 
trade. There are more grades here, but the vice of increasing the number 
of men prepared to take one step ahead, in order to fill the places of the 
higher paid among them when on strike, is in plain sight. To the last 
point of refinement, also, is brought the vice in industry of making every 
man merely a cog or a nut or a pin in a big machine, fixed in the position 
of a hundredth or a thousandth part of the machine, with no need to 
employ more than a few mechanical motions nor any brain power except 
the little required in making those motions. 

Another fallacy so transparent that it is only worthy of ridicule is the 
statement that employers are tocontinue to pay to the few select among the 
workmen wages proportionate to the increase of the product. Rates of 
wages are not fixed in that way. They settle about the point of the sup- 
ply of the men’s labor as sought and delivered in the market. If any class 
of bricklayers selected by employers should come to drawing $10 a day, as 
suggested by this new scientific method, employers would soon have enough 
of the $10 men in the market bidding for the job to bring that rate down to 
the union level for good men of average qualifications. 

The professions of Doctor Taylor and his school of writers on this sub- 
ject, that ‘‘it is not the intention that wages should be reduced, but that 
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they should be advanced,’’ amount to nothing in the face of economic law. 
Their baseless talk on this point is but one more reason for believing that 
their new gospel has in it endless admixture of gross fallacy. 

It isto be hoped that Doctor Taylor in the course of his articles will 
pay due attention to the amount of harm done in this country in manufac- 
turing establishments and on the railways through the imperfect work of 
pieceworkers. 

It is illuminating to note that Doctor Taylor received his first indus- 
trial training and experience in the Midvale Steel Company, for if there 
ever was a gradgrind policy in practice it obtained in that plant. It was 
the embodiment of so-called efficiency. To illustrate the methods the 
company employed, we may quote the testimony of C. H. Harrah, Presi- 
dent of the Company, given before the Committee on Labor of the House 
of Representatives, Thursday, March 1, 1900, and printed in the hearings 
of that committee, pages 65-94. At the outset Mr. Harrah declared that 
he desired to disabuse the minds of the committee about his being a philan- 
thropist. Hesaid: ‘‘I am not a philanthropist. I am a servant of a cor- 
poration that has a large number of meninitsemploy. The men under 
me are not remarkable in any respect. They are simply ordinary working- 
men.’’ 

But let Mr. Harrah’s testimony speak for itself. The following col- 


loquy occurred (page 72): 


The Chairman: ‘‘You stated a while ago, or I understood you to state, that when 
you worked them in eight-hour shifts each man worked the entire eight hours?”’ 

Mr. Harrah: ‘Yes; but we were experimenting then, and we had our inspectors 
watching the men very close, so as to see that there was absolutely no time lost. We 
had men with stop watches over the workmen working on an axle lathe, or whatever 
else it might be, and every time a man looked up they took his time; every time he 
stopped to breathe they took his time, and in that way they got absolutely the amount 
of time employed in doing a certain amount of work.”” . . . 

‘In economics I am a free-trader; in politics I am a Republican; in religion I am 
an Episcopalian, and in theory I am a Socialist. I am following the iead of the Presi- 
dent. Now, I believe it is ouly a question of time when we will have an eight-hour labor 
law, but it will not be a law on the statute books; it will be a custom, that is to say, we 
all work too much.” .. . 

Mr. Gompers: ‘‘Are they (the workmen) permitted to leave the mill to take meals?’ 

Mr. Harrah: ‘‘ No, sir. Once a man passes inside the gate and gets inside the red 
fence, he stays there until his day’s work isthrough.” .. . 

Mr. Graham: ‘‘I was going to ask whether you thought that you could put your 
machines so as to accomplish getting out more work in eight hours than you can now 
in nine hours?’’ 

Mr. Harrah: ‘‘No; the machines are worked to their fullest capacity now.”’ 

Mr. Graham: ‘‘You would have to get some kind of improved machinery?”’ 

Mr. Harrah: ‘‘ We have the most improved kind of machinery now; but we make 
it a rule to run a machine to break. For instance, the life of a hammer bar may be two 
years. If that hammer bar does not break inside of the two years I go for the forge- 
master, because I know he is not getting the work he ought to out of the forge. It is 
the same way in the machine shop. If a lathe, the natural life of which might be two 
years, does not break down before that, I would yo for the engineer in charge.’’ 

Mr. Graham: ‘‘Everything is run to its full capacity now?’’ 

Mr. Harrah: ‘‘Absolutely; yes, sir. We have absolutely no regard for machinery 
or for men.”’ 

Mr. Gompers: “‘I think every member of the committee feels under obligation, I 
am sure I do as one of the men interested in this investigation, for the gentleman’s 
frankness as to his a4 

Mr. Harrah: ‘‘Will you tell me your name? My name is Harrah.”’ 

Mr. Gompers: ‘‘My name is Gompers.’’ 

Mr. Harrah: ‘‘Mr. Gompers, when you become better acquainted with me you will 
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know that there is nothing I hold back. I am like you; I am very anxious to have this 
thing settled. It means a great deal to me.”’ 

Mr. Gompers: ‘‘So anxious am I to have it settled that I have associated myself 
with my fellow-workers in order to see that it is settled. You say that in the event of 
these hammers and lathes not being broken down much before the supposed limit of 
time they should last, you find fault with the men because they haven’t got as much 
work out of the machines as they ame could ?’’ 

Mr. Harrah: ‘Yes, sir.”” . 


In this testimony of Mr. Harrah is found the frankest statement and 
the logical results of Doctor Taylor’s efficiency scheme, as obtained in the 
industrial slaughterhouse of Midvale. It is the scheme by which machinery 
is driven at a pace which destroys it long before its producers guarantee, 
and where the workmen’s health and life-strength are undermined, 
broken to meet a hastened end. Tootrue! There is neither philanthropy 
nor humanity in the philosophy of Mr. Harrah and Doctor Taylor. There 
is not even aconcept of man’s duty to man, nor the obligation to the citizen- 
ship of today, nor any hope for the time to come. 

But there is no true social efficiency in that philosophy. Social good 
comes, not from destroying men by working them to the limit of their 
strength, as machinery is so destroyed, but rather is the higher principle 
found in what President Taft said in a recent address: 


‘‘Good business is not everything in life; the making and accumulation of money 
should not be the chief end of a community. There has been danger in the past that 
the rush for wealth would injure the moral fiber of our people and degrade their ideals 
and standards.’’ 


It is a conceded fact that the working people of our country are the 


hardest worked and the largest producers of wealth, both per man and in 
the aggregate, as compared with any workmen in the entire world. And 
yet these doctrinaires of so-called efficiency imagine that by still further 
burdening the toilers of America they can make them work harder and 
produce more; produce more, aye, even tothe extent of trebling the quantity 
of their product. Perhaps they have not heard or read the warning of that 
keenest of observers, Herbert Spencer, who, on the occasion of his last visit to 
the United States, when he noted the intensity with which the toilers of our 
country were working, declared that in the interest of the country and of 
its people, the time had arrived to preach and practice ‘‘the gospel of 
relaxation.”’ 

In conclusion, we are brought to say that seldom have we read any- 
thing more amusing that Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s introduction to the 
Taylor series in the American Magazine. Mr. Baker therein shows himself 
qualified in every respect for the championship among Coney Island bark- 
ers. Barnum would have loved him as a circus advertising writer. He 
would in ancient days have been a high priest at the Temple of Baal, quali- 
fied for the first rank by his poses, kowtowings and hymns to the great idol. 
As a piece of comic writing, his introduction rivals Mark Twain’s ‘‘Reflec- 
tions at the Grave of Adam.’’ 

Current comment recently placed the American Magazine among the 
monthly periodicals which have been swallowed by the amalgamated trusts. 
That magazine indignantly repudiates the rumor. We are, however, com- 
pelled to say that the style and the statements in these articles on ‘‘scientific 
management’’ read like evidence of an editorial flop. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CHICAGO GARMENT 
W ORKERS. 


By S. L. LANDERS, 


Member Executive Board, United Garment Workers of America. 


Workers’ strike in Chicago, the 

following paragraph under the head- 
ing ‘‘Garment Workers Lose’’ appeared 
in the department ‘‘News Worth Remem- 
bering’’ in an insurgent weekly newspaper 
having a national circulation: 

‘*The real end of the Chicago Garment Workers’ 
strike came last week when the directors of the 
union organization made unconditional surrender. 
Pickets were called off duty and all the striking 
workers were notified that the fight was over. Be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 strikers still are without 
work. Several days before the finale of the big 
strike, the entire fund contributed by unions of 
Chicago had become exhausted. A total of 
$154,000, contributed by union labor, was spent in 
behalf of the strikers; as much more was contrib 
uted from other sources. More than $10,000 of 
the union fund was spent for milk for the babies of 
strikers. Want and suffering rising out of the 
strike are said to! have been so severe that these 
thousands of workers will feel the effects for years 
to come. Under the terms of the settlement, the 
unions will be absolutely without recognition from 
employers, the open shop will be maintained, and 
disputes must besettled between employers and in- 
dividuals. The unions will be without slightest 
authority so far as working conditions are con- 
cerned.”’ 


Trade unionists are accustomed to mis- 
statements relative to union operation and 
intention, misstatements which may not 
always be deliberate misrepresentations, but 
which, there is reason to suspect, arise 
through a superficial view of the facts, in- 
asmnuch as the men who utter the statements 
have in mind and at heart some social 
remedy other than that of trade unionism. 
The present is an example in point. 

The Chicago strike was very far from a 
failure. Of the 40,000 unorganized workers 
who quit work there are now about 10,000 
in 12 local unions who are working under 


A’ THE close of the great Garment 


charters of the United Garment Workers of 
America. The majority of these have the 
right of organization, arbitration and 
presentation of grievances, in the shops in 
which they work. 

The reprehensible card index system and 
discrimination against the cutters has re- 
ceived its death blow. 

The Board of Arbitration appointed in 
the agreement when over 10,000 employes 
of Hart, Schaffner & Marx returned to 
work has made its award—it includes an 
increase of 10 percent in wages for all 
employes in the tailoring and trimming 
and woolen departments and 5 per cent in 
the cutting department. The increase is to 
go into effect April 1 and Mr. Carl Meyer 
and Mr. Clarence Darrow are retained for 
two years as a permanent arbitration board 
to adjust any disputes which can not be 
settled by direct negotiations between the 
firm and its employes, These increases are 
in addition to some already made since the 
people returned to work. The total amount 
of the increase in wages will amount to 
over a million dollars during the two years. 
In addition to the wage increase the firm 
has agreed to a minimum scale for the em- 
ployes in each separate department, and 
will inaugurate a system for the hearing of 
complaints and grievances. 

The settlement was reached without the 
selection of a third man on the arbitration 
board and was declared to be highly satis- 
factory to all parties to the controversy. 

The system of fining and the abuse of 
employes by foremen, which led to the 
strike last October, are to be abolished. 
Though the union is not specifically recog- 
nized in the agreement, the employes 











secured what they say amounts to the same 
thing and what they contended for from 
the first, the right to present grievances 
through their chosen representatives. Under 
the agreement an employe may make com- 
plaint direct or through a committee of 
fellow-employes, may belong to the union 
and wear the union button. 

Moreover the claim can be made that all 
the others who have gone back are imbued 
with the spirit of unionism. They have been 
temporarily defeated, but they are not con- 
quered. They have learned the possibilities 
of a final success through unionism and to 
look to the union for a protection which 
can not come to them otherwise. Through 
the daily lectures and addresses for sixteen 
long weeks given by the garment workers’ 
organizers they have learned the power of 
the general trade union movement in Chicago 
and something of the great union move- 
ment throughout the nation and the world. 
A far-reaching success of the strike has been 
a change of spirit in thestrikers. Hope has 
replaced hopelessness. The certainty of a 
final success is looked forward to with con- 
fidence when the sources of help which 
have been developed are contemplated with 
the certainty that they may be relied on in 
the future. 

A significant feature of this strike, to 
which the attention of the whole country 
should be directed, is that the great majority 
of these unorganized strikers are of foreign 
birth, of recent arrival in this country, 
among them nine languages being spoken. 
Their employers, in order to maintain their 
system of tyranny and oppression in Chi- 
cago, had had constant recourse to the enor- 
mous volume of immigration tothis country, 
while continually driving from their employ 
those workers who had imbibed some- 
thing of the American spirit. At last they 
reached the point where they aroused in 
these foreigners the faint spark of the 
spirit of opposition when it came to be a 
matter of starving at work or starving 
without work. 

This statement is not in the least exag- 
gerated, when it is known that of the twelve 
months in the year six are ‘‘ busy season,’’ 
four are ‘‘slack season,’’ and two are of 
absolute idleness. During the six months 
‘“‘busy season’’ it took those working at the 
trade all their time to pay up the indebted- 
ness incurred during the slack and idle 
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season, with little opportunity of laying 
aside a dollar for a ‘‘ rainy day.’’ 

For the workers there has been only one 
failure in the Chicago strike, the failure of 
a portion of the strikers to struggle on 
against starvation. 

If there ever was any belief held by acon- 
siderable proportion of the Garment Work- 
ers in Chicago in the customary professions 
of the employers that they intended dealing 
fairly and even philanthropically with the 
workers, that faith has vanished. Five 
years ago, when the employers’ combine in 
Chicago succeeded in its onslaught on the 
Garment Workers’ unions in declaring for 
the non-union shop in a number of their 
factories, the following prediction was made 
in the Weekly Bulletin of the clothing 
trades, the Garment Workers’ official organ: 

‘‘One may always safely prophesy that in Chi- 
cago in the present decade the working people will 
yet revolt against these conditions. The Garment 
Workers’ Union, as the tried champion of the 
workers, willflourish again. It is not possible to 
stamp out their spirit. Today Chicago is a good 
field for union reorganization. Despite all the 
measures of the combine to compel members to 
forswear their union some day, perhaps not far off, 
the whole mass of Chicago’s needle workers will 
break their fetters and come flocking to the trade 
unions. That’s prophecy now. It will yet be 
history.”’ 

The Chicago employers at that time had 
been enabled to have it proclaimed far and 
wide in this country that they intended to 
give the workers what had just previously 
been the union schedule for hours and 
wages; that they intended to pay special 
attention to welfare work in their factories; 
that they intended not to employ newly 
arrived foreigners for the purpose of de- 
pressing wages. The advocates of the ‘‘open 
shop’’ throughout the country in their turn 
hailed with joy the defeat of the union at 
that time, and affirmed their full belief in 
the promises of the employers. Everything 
good that the unions possibly could do 
for the workers was thenceforth to be 
done voluntarily by the employers. The 
latter, it was professed, were convinced 
that the American standard of living was 
right; that the workers must be listened to 
when making their individual complaints 
of terms or treatment; that there must be 
no sweating. In fact, their shops were to 
be made models and kept so through the 
high moral character of the foreman and 
the public spirit of the employing firms ! 
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Does any one in Chicago now have the 
slightest faith in such professions? No 
doubt five years ago many of the simple- 
minded employes believed that through 
‘‘faithfulness in their duties and exemplary 
conduct’’ they might obtain from their em- 
ployers at least the standard of wages 
promised them when they went back to 
work. 

Why, then, was it made possible this last 
winter that 40,000 garment workers, princi- 
pally women, struck almost simultaneously? 
No union strike had been called or organized 
among them; they were without leadership 
or concerted action; the shops were widely 
scattered and under different management, 
yet all threw down their work at the news 
that one pants shop had struck in sympathy 
with a man who refused to submit to a fur- 
ther reduction in price. ‘‘Now is our 
chance,’’ was theslogan among all. There 


had been, of course, a leaven of union mem- 
bers in the mass, but they were only hun- 
dreds amid the thousands. 

The real cause of the strike was that 
heavier and heavier burdens had been 
placed on the workers until finally the 
breaking point was reached. There had 


been systematic ‘‘speeding up and paring 
down’”’ in regard to the work handled. 
Subdivision in the manufacture of clothing 
had gone on until there were more than 
fifty divisions in the work upon a pair of 
trousers, about sixty upon a coat, and fifty- 
four upon a vest, each piece of work or 
combination of pieces having its own price. 
The employer by an apparent infinitesimal 
cut on each could make a maximum reduc- 
tion which counted seriously upon theweekly 
earnings of the wage-worker. Every fore- 
man, bent on making a record, tried by 
ingenious methods to get the largest amount 
of work for the smallest amount of money. 
By the testimony of one of the girl strikers 
at a public meeting this was how many of 
them were called upon to work: 


‘Take the button sewers, for instance: We 
used to sew through the buttons three times, but 
now we must put the needle through six times at 
the same pay, although it takes twice as much 
time. The girls buy five, six, seven hundred 
needles. They (the employers) give them the 
thread and wax, and they thread the needles at 
night. They are threading until twelve or one 
o’clock after coming home at six. They just get 
their supper and then thread needles. They 
thread them every night in the rush season.” 
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Throughout the trade similar methods 
were being practiced in every particular 
which could be mentioned. Insatiably 
reaching out for profits, the employers 
were making the most that could be done 
from every waking hour of the employes’ 
lives. Another cause of the strike was the 
grievance, common to all shops, that the 
employers neither offered nor permitted any 
complaint to be presented them by com- 
mittees of employes. Every individual 
was obliged to suffer in silence orto risk 
disfavor, if not discharge, in making a 
complaint to the foreman. Herein was felt 
to a greater extent than in any other way 
the absence of trade unionism. 

It is therefore now to be said as an out- 
come of the great strike that all of the 
Chicago garment workers have been com- 
pletely disillusioned as to the probability 
that their employers will concede to them 
the rights which they gain under unionism, 
or will desist from cutting down wages and 
lengthening hours of labor directly or in- 
directly. With the conviction that no faith 
can be placed in employers who oppressed 
them in Chicago, the minds of al! the 
garment workers invariably turn toward 
unionism. Next, there are other good 
reasons for the strikers to look with hope 
toward the day of unionism which must yet 
come. 

A spirit of co-operation was developed 
among the workers during that long strike; 
a disposition of the stronger to help the 
weaker ones. There is gratitude in the 
hearts of all concerned toward those who 
helped them. The basting girls are thank- 
ful to the more skilled hands who did what 
they could in protecting them. All of the 
strikers remember with thankfulness the 
efforts of the men who tried to organize 
them. They also look back with respect 
and gratitude to the forces of union labor 
in Chicago, as well as throughout the 
country which hastened to their aid to the 
extent of so many thousands of dollars. 

Commissary stations were a feature of 
this strike; they were patterned after those 
established during the soft coal miners’ 
strike in Illinois some time ago. President 
Fitzpatrick, of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, who ably assisted the Garment 
Workers in the strike campaign, was di- 
rectly responsible for the establishment and 
maintenance of these commissary stations. 















































As outlined in Life and Labor, a Chicago 
publication: 

“President Fitzpatrick directed the organiza- 
tion and equipment of four co operative commis- 
sary supply stores, from which the needy strikers 
have obtained supplies of food bought at whole- 
sale rates and distributed through volunteer help. 
Carefully checked supply cards are given out by 
the shop chairman which are verified and canceled 
when honored at the commissary stations. This 
system has resulted in a maximum of relief at a 
minimum cost, and it is not too much to say that 
the success of this method of direct relief entitles 
it to become a permanent addition to the commis- 
sary methods in organized labor's manual of war.’ 

The wholesale arrests of strikers acting 
strictly within their rights resulted in a 
declaration of public opinion in favor of the 
strikers, and the investigation instituted by 
the Senatorial Committee of the State of 
Illinois had as a consequence the confirma- 
tion of all the assertions of the union re- 
garding the tyrannical and avaricious 
methods of the employers. The hearings 
before the Senate Commission held in Chi- 
cago brought the special attention of the 
public to the records found in the central 
employment bureau maintained by the 
‘Association Houses.’’ No employer can 
now dispute the charges made by the 
unions that inquisitorial methods, includ- 
ing secret markings on the cards of the 
catalogue of applicants for work, were sys- 
tematically pursued in order to break the 
spirit of such employes as believed they 
had rights. 

The cost of maintaining a strike of such 
magnitude was considerable, and were it 
not for the loyalty of labor organizations 
of all kinds everywhere, great as the 
suffering was, it would have been far 
greater. 

The Garment Workers are indebted to the 
American Federation of Labor, local unions 
of the various internationals, the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, and the Women’s 
Trade Union League for financial and moral 
assistance, not forgetting the labor press. 

A financial statement issued by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor announces 
that through its agency, assisted by the 
Woman’s League, $65,167.12 was raised 
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during the strike. The report continues: 

Of this amount, $11,000 was raised through the 
efforts of the Socialist press. Organized labor do- 
nated $40,809.11, and the remainder was received 
from the general public. In addition to this, the 
Jewish conference, in which the Jewish Labor 
World played a prominent part, raised a fund of 
$36,000 for meal tickets for the strikers. The 
average daily number of provision tickets for 
strikers’ families was 11,064. During the strike, 
the bakers’ union gave 62,000 loaves of bread, 
besides donating $2,135. The commissary idea 
was pronounced a success and worth copying by 
labor in future strikes. 

The Garment Workers’ District Council, 
No. 6, which indirectly had charge of the 
strike, has issued a financial statement 
which gives some $63,000 as the amount 
raised and spent during the struggle, of 
which $17,000 came from subordinate local 
unions of the Garment Workers’ Interna- 
tional, $9,000 from General Secretary 
B. A. Larger, and $20,000 from various 
local trade unions throughout the country. 
Among some of the items of expense are 
maintaining strike halls daily for sixteen 
weeks and general organization of pickets, 
car fare, etc., etc., $12,000; strike benefits, 
$22,700; meal tickets, $8,000; to assistance 
commissary stores, $4,000; railroad fares, 
committees visiting other cities and deport- 
ing strike-breakers, $2,693.65; medical 
services, hospital bills, bonds, court costs, 
fines, and legal services (nearly 1,000 ar- 
rests), $10,000; funeral expenses, gas bills, 
clothing, shoes, etc., for strikers, $1,000. 

The members of the United Garment 
Workers of America are very far from shar- 
ing in the conclusions reached by the writer 
of the paragraph which is quoted at the be- 
ginning of thisarticle. His statements, as we 
have pointed out, are incorrect. The gain 
in spirit and in learning how tostand by one 
another has been incalculable among the 
workers throughout the whole garment 
working trade. Our organization is in good 
shape to renew such a struggle should one 
be forced upon it. 

It may be added that the United Garment 
Workers of America throughout the country 
is in better condition at present than ever 
before in its history. 
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BUSINESS METHODS IN 
MARKETING ONE’S LABOR. 


By J. W. SULLIVAN. 


UCH of poverty is relative. That is 
admitted by those of us who aim 
at the abolition of all poverty. 

Once out of the depths of adversity, man, 
on the average, struggles for a larger circle 
of satisfactions, even while still regarding 
himself as poor, and then a larger and yet a 
larger circle, as his means increase, reason- 
able bounds of enjoyment being passed 
only when harm ensues either to one’s self 
or to another through over-indulgence. 

At every stage in this struggle the restric- 
tions imposed by inadequate means to 
attain the satisfactions of a full life are felt 
as the chafing bonds of poverty. To con- 


tinue reaching out beyond the position of 
competence is usually an impulse, born of 


competition and for the things of vanity. 
‘*The more I have the more I want’’ says 
the well-to-do cynic, to silence the plaint of 
the poor. ‘‘You can be happy on a dollar 
a day, if you so make up your mind.’’ But 
he overlooks the fact that no one, bent on 
the full exercise of his faculties, ought to 
deny himself to the point of dwarfing his 
mind or body, and that whoever does so 
suffers the miseries of poverty. 

There is then clearly a line of existence 
below which poverty is absolute. That line 
is drawn at the point where the restrictions 
through deprivation prevent the proper 
development and maintenance, in body, 
mind, and spirit, of ahuman being. Where 
the propertyless workman looks in vain for 
employment or he is underpaid and conse- 
quently underfed and improperly housed; 
where he can not provide for his children a 
normal growth; where these through want 
are driven to work at a tender age, and 
where the wife and mother drudges in over- 
work, there undeniably is poverty. No 
comparisons with possibly lower levels of 
existence can wipe such poverty away as 
merely a question of degree. In absolute 
poverty are involved a mass of human be- 


ings who feel the pinch, to varying degrees 
of pain, of course, but all knowing stark 


‘misery, whether close face to face with it 


or merely seeing it from time to time as a 
nightmare. 

At the present day, when investigation 
is active on the part of many social agencies, 
there need no longer be haphazard guess- 
work as to whether a large portion of the 
masses in this country are or are not living 
down within the line of absolute poverty. 
We have well considered statements at hand 
on this point. Says Rev. John A. Ryan: 

‘All recent investigations and estimates of the 
cost of maintaining workingmen’s families show 
that at the present time the very lowest sum upon 
which a family of moderate size can live in ele- 
mentary health, decency, and security, is seven 
hundred Collars a year in the towns and smaller 
cities, and from eight hundred to nine hundred 
dollars in the larger cities. (‘Standard of Living 
in New York,’ by R.C. Chapin.) All available 
statistics of wages indicate that considerably more 
than one-half, probably two-thirds, of the adult 
male wage-earners in America receive less than 
seven hundred dollarsannually. (‘Bulletin No. 93, 
Twelfth U. S. Census.’)’’ 


Further, as a particular point in evidence, 
we have the results of an investigation 
carried on in New York City relative to 
the income and expenses of working women 
and girls. It shows that while $8 a week 
is the least upon which a woman in New 
York can keep herself in health and effi- 
ciency, after twenty years of effort by the 
Consumers’ League only between fifty and 
sixty retail merchants have been brought 
to pay to women of 18 years and upward 
who have had one year’s experience as 
clerks not less than $6 a week. In his testi- 
mony before the Senate Investigation Com- 
mittee in Chicago, the President of the 
United Garment Workers stated that the 
girl workers there in that trade averaged 
less than $5 a week the year round, and 
one of the members of the committee vol- 
unteered the remark that Chicago’s depart- 

















ment store saleswomen did not average $7 
a week. 

In these statements we obtain authorita- 
tive summaries of facts which enable us to 
see plainly that between the income and the 
necessary expenses of great numbers of 
wage-workers, many of them women de- 
pendent upon their own labor for their 
subsistence, there isa minus margin. In the 
struggle of these wage-workers for an in- 
dependent existence, to employ a common 
figure of speech, ‘‘the buckle does not meet 
the strap.’’ Tug as they may, these toilers 
fail, alone, to gain security. 

In this task of constant tugging, what 
practical means can be adopted by the 
wage-worker in order to develop for him- 
self greater strength? Let him study every 
phase of all possible means of self-help be- 
fore looking for eleemosynary assistance 
from philanthropic, or other, uplifters. 

I. The writer, as well as the great body 
of our readers, believes that the best form 
of economic self-help developed for the 
wage-earners in this age, in addition to 
individual thrift, is the trade union. What- 
ever its shortcomings, whatever the pro- 
portion of the masses which it has yet not 
enlisted, whatever from time to time are 
its drawbacks, on the whole the fact stands 
valid that the trade union has helped its 
members, and is helping them every year, to 
a degree that is to be measured in every 
trade in millions of dollars, and for all 
occupations combined in hundreds of mil- 
lions, while making life better through 
decreasing the exhaustive workday and in 
improving workshop and home conditions. 
Further, through establishing a public 
opinion as to fair wages and conditions, and 
fixing in the minds of non-unionists stand- 
ards by which they should work and live, 
the union has sent something of its own 
spirit out through all classes of society. 
Thus it affects the lives of millions of wage- 
workers not within union ranks. Let the 
inquirer take up the study of any one of 
the more than a hundred international 
unions in the American Federation of Labor 
and draw just conclusions on this point 
from the undeniable facts. Among the 
members of many of these unions the buckle 
meets the strap; they are living in good 
homes and educating their children and in 
all respects enjoying life on a solid basis, 
safe above the line of absolute poverty. 
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Take away the union from the most flourish- 
ing mechanical trade in this country, and a 
great percentage of the members would 


undoubtedly, through the competition 
thereupon introduced by employers, be 
forced down into a state bordering on 
deprivation. Trite, these declarations, but 
demonstrably true. 

II. Immigration, at anything like its 
present volume, is opposed by labor in the 
United States, that is, by all the labor 
which through organization has a voice, 
and so far as ascertainable also by the great 
majority of unorganized laborers. This op- 
position arises mainly through one sufficient 
reason. ‘That reason is that, in the indus- 
trial centers and in the employment of the 
great corporations generally, the newcomers 
are used as means to reduce wages and lower 
the American standard of living. Other 
arguments for cutting off immigration, more 
familiar to the big public, might well fall 
on dumb ears when addressed to our wage- 
workers. In general they do not believe 
in the outcry against ‘‘the lower races’’ 
when applied to any of the white nations 
of the temperate zones. They have their 
doubts as to there being in these peoples 
more than the average proportion of ‘‘ un- 
desirables.’’ The man undesirable under a 
monarchy and in the political and social 
conditions prevailing in parts of the old 
world may become desirable in America. 
Nor do our wage-workers in general worry 
much over the fact that many immigrants 
are wanting in elementary education. Im- 
provement in these respects are reasonably 
looked for in this country in the light of the 
past. In the important respect of imme- 
diate and injurious competition with the 
wage-workers now here, however, there is 
a menace first to the masses and next to 
American institutions. The immigrants in 
general no longer gotothe land. They are 
driven into the labor market, which is 
already overstocked, to compete with the 
wage-laborers there on hire. 

It is to be kept in mind that with few 
exceptions the newly arrived immigrants 
are now assimilated into our population in 
America through the wage-working ele- 
ment. The fallacy that in proportion to 
population our uet immigration is no 
greater at present than fifty years ago, is 
to be seen in the fact that the immigrants 
then were taken into American life by going 
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out on free land or cheap land, mostly in 
the West, or settling in cities which were 
ready to absorb their labor at what was fair 
rates as compared to the cost of living. To- 
day the only open avenue for the immigrant 
to a livelihood is the general labor market, 
and on the wage-worker already in it falls 
the burden of their presence and their com- 
petition. If the American working classes 
and the immigrants now here could be freed 
of the competition of the wage-workers 
coming to bid against them for work, they 
could the more easily raise wages and make 
‘tthe buckle meet the strap.’’ The re- 
peated setbacks to the trade unions in such 
occupations as the garment workers is to be 
attributed wholly to the great numbers of 
newly arrived impoverished foreigners, 
ready to take places made empty during 
labor disputes. In the more poorly paid 
ranks of the building trades, of the steel 
trades, on the railroads, in all occupations 
calling for comparatively unskilled labor, 
wages could be forced upward by trade 
union methods, were it not for the present 
stream of immigration. Immigration can 
only be restricted by law. The law of this 
country should be the people's law. In in- 
voking it, wage-workers are not seeking an 
assistance to be extended from sume benevo- 
lent power above them socially. They are 
but establishing a protection for themselves 
to which they are entitled by their rights 
as citizens. 

III. Beyond trade union effort several 
new forms of strengthening the wage- 
worker in his tug to make the ‘‘buckle meet 
the strap’’ are nowadays being discussed. 
Mr. Paul U. Kellogg, in the February, 
1911, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST pub- 
lished the suggestion of an Immigration 
Labor Tariff. By this scheme it would be 
provided that until an immigrant had spent 
five years in America he could not be hired 
for less than a living wage, say $2.50 per 
day in industrial enterprises. The applica- 
tion of the plan would be limited largely, 
in the words of Mr. Kellogg, ‘‘to those in- 
dustrial operations where crude labor is 
handled in the mass, tothe detriment of 
the general welfare; it would not interfere 
with the minor employments of farm and 
store, which absorb a proportion of each 
year’s newcomers, and which under such 
an immigration law would claim far greater 
numbers.’’ Mr. Kellogg’s plan has at- 
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tracted considerable attention. To the sug- 
gester belongs the task of arguing success- 
fully its practicability. The difficulties in the 
way of applying this system in detail are 
obvious, and most of the writers on the 
subject are inclined rather to adhere to 
some plan of restricting immigration, 
usually that of rejection on the score of 
illiteracy. 

IV. The enforcement of a minimum 
wage in certain occupations has been sug- 
gested by the National Consumers’ League. 
The proposal is to establish by law mini- 
mum wage boards. Made upof employers 
and employes, these would fix upona rate 
of wages in trades employing women and 
children. Their deliberations would be 
public. Such boards have already been 
established by law in England, where they 
are this year being tested for the first time. 
In support of the idea Mrs. Florence Kelley 
says: 

‘‘An enornious advantage of the minimum wage 
board is that, for all the workers represented, it 
obviates the necessity forthe prying outsider. In 
relation to it, neither Uncle Sam nor any State or 
city official would come with schedules, but the 
persons concerned would themselves have every 
conceivable interest in making public all the facts 
in the case. If now we have had in force 
a minimum wage boards law, all those girls 
[saleswomen] would have had some effective word 
to say as to their wages. It is now nearly 
three years since an inquiry was started by the 
United States Bureau of Labor, by authority of 
Congress, into the wages and conditions of labor 
of women and children. Only one meagre in- 
stalment has been made public of the results of 
that inquiry. Times have changed, prices have 
risen, prosperity is upon us, the data are obsolete. 
Why is this? The reason is obvious. No one has 
ever acted in any effective way upon the results 
of such aninvestigation. This is not the first one. 
It is more than twenty years since Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright published a report in which he 
showed that the average wage of women employes 
(servants excluded) was in-the neighborhood of 
$5. That was not aliving wage then or since, as 
$6 is not a living wage today. But no one did 
anything effective about it, and no sustained in- 
terest in such investigations has been felt. The 
merit of the minimum wage boards law is that it 
would assure continuing publicity and continuing 
interest because under its terms every discussion 
must lead to action.’’ 


On the same subject Father Ryan writes: 


‘Those industries which do not pay wages suffi- 
cient for the physical efficiency and the reproduc- 
tion of their workers are called parasitic trades 
because they draw part of their productive energy 
from the general stock of the nation, instead of 
from within themselves. We may distinguish two 
forms of industrial parasitism, the mild and the ex- 
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treme. Inthe formerthe workers, or some of them, 
are partly supported by their husbands, brothers, 
fathers, or other relatives, and thus are enabled 
to live at or near the normal standard. These are 
for the most part women workers and child work- 
ers. From the viewpoint of national welfare this 
mild parasitism is an evil only indirectly, inas- 
much asit gives tothe industries in which it 
exists an unfair advantage over competing indus- 
tries which pay living wages, and thus continually 
attracts capital and labor from the latter to the 
former. The subsidizing of the workers has, there- 
fore, a very important influence in extending the 
area of parasitism, both mild aud extreme. 

‘‘In the extreme form of parasitism the under- 
paid workers do not receive from other sources 
sufficient assistance to maintain health, industrial 
efficiency, and the conditions of family life. The 
chief consequences of this situation are: The 
young workers who might have become more pro- 
ductive through training are deprived of the op- 
portunity; women workers are in great numbers 
rendered unfit for the burdens of motherhood; to 
the children who are born into the families of 
these exploited classes are denied the condition of 
healthy, moral, and physical development, and 
they grow up even less efficient than their parents; 
forced to live below the normal level, the workers 
are unable to turn out a normal amount of prod- 
uct during the time they are actually at work; 
their total working time is shortened by an ab- 
normal amount of sickness and premature death. 

‘These facts represent the industrial loss to the 
community. In addition there is a direct financial 
loss, owing to the large outlay for private and 
public relief to these workers in times of sickness, 
unemployment, and old age, and a considerable 
increase in expenditures on account of crime that 
can be directly traced to the subnormal conditions 
in which these people are compelled to live. . . . 

‘‘As a general rule, an industry that is not self- 
supporting, that can not pay living wages to all its 
employes, has no valid reason for existing. If its 
products are not in sufficient demand to command 
prices adequate to this end, they ought not to be 
produced. ... 

‘*In the case of the great majority of the under- 
paid, however, both the spirit and the power of 
adequate resistance are wanting. The low-skilled 
workman ‘can not organize because he is so poor, 
so ignorant, so weak. Because he is not organized 
he continues to be poor, ignorant, weak. Here is 
the great dilemma, of which whoever shall have 
found the key will have done much to solve the 
problem of poverty’ (Hobson, ‘Problems of Pov- 
erty,’ p. 227). The instances in which organiza- 
tion has succeeded in improving the condition of 
those below the normal level are exceptional. Nor 
can relief be expected from the employer.”’ 


Public opinion in this country is becom- 
ing enlightened with respect to the legal 
protection of defenseless masses of workers, 
despite the undigested views concerning in- 
dividualism which once were thought to be 
principles in the social basis of our Repub- 
lic. The ten-hour law for women, form- 
erly rejected by the courts, now has its 


footing in several States, and during the 
past season the proposition has made its ad- 
vances in others. Many labor laws for the 
protection of factory employes count against 
the old-time belief that every person ought 
in the main to look out for himself. The 
Utah eight-hour law for adult males as 
well as minors indicates the extent to 
which certain new principles, as applied to 
bodies of employes, have obtained place in 
the public conscience. 

The law is now expected to go a step 
further in recognizing the plan of minimum 
wages enforced by wage boards. Father 
Ryan, describing the practical workings of 
this idea, says: 

‘*Victoria, Australia, has had minimum wage 
boards since 1896. They consist of two groups 
numerically equal, chosen from among the em- 
ployers and the employes in an industry, together 
with a chairman elected by both these groups or 
appointed by the Governor. At the beginning 
there were only six boards, but the number has 
increased steadily, until it has reached thirty- 
eight or more. Eleven of these have been estab- 
lished at the request of employers. Since 1904 
the boards are forbidden to fix higher rates than 
those paid by the reputable employers in a trade. 
Workers who fall below the average in speed or 
efficiency can obtain permits to work for less than 
the legal minimum, but the number of these must 
never be greater than one in five in any establish- 
ment, There is a court of appeals to which the 
decisions of the boards may be taken for revi- 
Ok «+ » 
“Among the beneficial effects of the boards 
enumerated by Mr. Macrosty, an impartial wit- 
ness, are: A better organization of industrial 
factors and processes, no rise of prices to the con- 
sumer, and an increase of both wages and employ- 
ment in dull times, as compared with the trades 
in which no wage boards existed. (‘Trade Unions 
and Labor Problems,’ pp. 213-216.) Another com- 
petent and fair observer, Dr. Victor S. Clark, de- 
clares that ‘the wages. of all female workers and 
of all adult male workers are higher in the trades 
affected by the boards; but the wages of boys and 
youths are higher in occupations [ree from Gov- 
ernment control.’ (‘The Labor Movement in Aus- 
tralasia,’ p. 148.) — 

‘The constitution of the British boards is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the boards in Victoria. 
Inasmuch as they are to apply only to home work- 
ers, who are the most helpless and poorest paid of 
English laborers, the new experiment will have a 
distinct value. If it proves successful in even a 
moderate degree, it will, in conjunction with the 
experience of Victoria, create an exceedingly 
strong presumption in favor of the universal value 
of minimum wage legislation.” 


VY. The individual strike is looming up 
as a successful practice with the unorgan- 
ized. The promotion of a general sentiment 
among the numerous isolated men and 
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women in the wage-working classes against 
accepting employment below the union scale 
. is going further thanthe unions, each at pres- 
ent working mostly within its own sphere, 
have been able to carry on the work. Al- 
ready there are agencies having an influence 
to a limited extent among the unorganized 
in commercial and industrial employment, 
which uphold the idea of a living wage and 
do what they can to prevent a cut of the 
prevailing, or union, rate. Training schools 
for stenographers and typewriters on issuing 
certificates instruct the girls not to accept 
salaries below a certain stipulated level. 
Certain non-unionists from time to time 
tell unionists that they do not consider 
themselves as unfair competitors, since they 
refuse to work ‘‘under the scale.’’ 

How far can this sentiment be promoted? 
To what extent can union activity be sup- 
plemented in this respect not only wherever 
in the unorganized field there may be a 
ripening state of preparation for the accept- 
ance of organization but even further? If 
the fact could be brought systematically to 
the attention of girls going to work that it 
is suicidal for them to accept wages below a 
certain point in case they are dependent on 
their own efforts, or that it is a dishonor- 
able act if they are merely working for pin 
money or to increase comforts in a family 
already well provided for, could such a 
movement not have a permanent beneficial 
effect in a class now so often heartlessly 
exploited ? : 

Iu innumerable cases ‘‘the individual 
strike’ is necessary to hold up wages or 
put up wages. When wage-working or 
salaried men and women are instructed and 
convinced that it is their duty to society not 
to permit their employers to be parasites on 
the public through the payment of wages 
too low for the support of those in their 
employ, thus necessitating the intervention 
of philanthropic assistance, it may become 
a prevalent social article of faith that who- 
ever can not in person be a member of a 
union ought in spirit to be a member and 
to scheme and manage to the extent of his 
power for a position of self-dependence, to 
be obtained mainly through fair wages. 
No doubt, the trade unions, upbraided 
though they are as selfish, could be made 
the chief instrumentality in inculcating 
these doctrines among the unorganized. In 


fact, in some industrial centers they are so 
already. 

Toa considerable extent the individual 
strike already obtains in household service. 
Within a very few years a spirit wholly dif- 
ferent from the old feeling of serf-like de- 
pendence has spread rapidly among the 
women in thisemployment. They maintain 
in every community in this country what is 
in effect a union scale. Any modification of 
terms arises from special reasons. On the 
one hand are the women of unusual qualifica- 
tions getting more than the scale, and on 
the other are those working for less, penal- 
ized for physical or mental disadvantage, 
but for the bulk of them the scale is ap- 
proximately the same, and that scale is 
higher by 20, 40, 50 per cent than it was 
two decades ago. The general opinion 
of these working women themselves, ex- 
pressed however in independent action, 
has effected this revolution. First, those 
among them adapted to industrial life 
have gone into it in preference to accept- 
ing the slavish conditions so long deemed 
inseparable from hiring out at household 
service. Secondly, taking advantage of the 
resultant scarcity in their labor market, the 
women remaining in service have conferred 
and concluded, and when hired each has 
spoken her mind. By continually chang- 
ing places they have convinced employing 
women that the price of retaining them was 
good terms. 

Why may not this same process be 
essayed among such unorganized women in 
general as can not be reached by the unions, 
perhaps for a considerable time? It is com- 
mon conviction that the labor union is yet 
destined to take in a sufficient number of 
wage-workers from all occupatians to in- 
fluence conditions under which every kind 
of labor will be performed, but precedent 
to organization, in the stage preparatory to 
the actual work of the unions, a great step 
might be effected by promoting in each 
wage-worker the hope and the decision to 
become as independent as possible of any 
extraneous assistance through individually 
holding out for a living wage as agreed 
upon by union or other instructed source of 
authority. 

Just as that goal can be reached, it will 
cut away the basis of many a sad and 
miserable form of semi-slavery, semi-pauper- 
ism. From another point of view marked 




















advantages would ensue to society. There 
would go out of commission much of the 
costly social machinery now maintained to 
keep in motion the forms of aid tendered 
through philanthropists, lawmakers and 
sociologists. The results would affect the 
spirit, character, and public opinion of the 
nation’s masses. 

There is a field here for persistent and 
energetic work, a field in which many 
wage-earners need instruction who are now 
ignorant of the facts of their duty to them- 
selves and their fellow-working people. 
That duty would involve refusal wherever 
possible to accept work on terms unequal 
to one’s full maintenance. Under this prin- 
ciple many among the working classes 
would learn the virtue of refusing on occa- 
sions to go to work. That act is frequently 
praiseworthy if it can be performed with- 
out fear of becoming a dependent on others. 
If those not well placed in life are to imitate 
some of the virtues of the classes better 
placed, this is one of them, for it is to be 
observed that seldom does the wealthy man 
who is in a position to stand out for a high 
salary take kindly toa low one. The opulent 
banker who deems his name worth $10,000 
to an institution never peddles out his presi- 
dency of any for $5,000. The professional 
man with some years of competence before 
him in good property habitually drops petty 
cases and charges the highest penny for the 
services he renders his paying clients. 
Similarly, the wage-worker who is able to 
risk some degree of privation should look 
forward and decide not to lose his time, his 
money and perhaps his health through 
accepting the hard work and poor pay of 
whatever mean job is opened up immedi- 
ately before him. He may wisely at times 
wait patiently for something better to turn 
up. If the thought could be well fixed in 
the minds of all working girls that a certain 
living rate ought to be paid by an employer, 
that it is a social right that such a rate 
should be demanded, that the employer 
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disgraces himself by offering a lower rate, 
and that the employe injures herself by 
accepting an unfair rate, an effect to be 
looked for, as has been the case with house- 
hold help, ought to be the general establish- 
ment of a settled sentiment of self-protection 
in this respect for the masses of women 
workers. 

There is no mockery in telling the poor— 
or the relatively poor—to put some stress 
in their minds on the benefits of declining 
work that does not in the long run pay. The 
policy is followed now by many strong 
characters where it can by hook or crook be 
managed. Fathers and mothers towhom a 
few dollars more a week would be a relief 
from their continual strain keep sending 
their children of 14 0r 16 years to school 
rather than have them go to work for 
wages and under conditions that would de- 
grade them. That is, such children are 
really held out of the labor market, on 
strike. Only the poorest and most unwise, 
for example, permit their children to learn 
cigarmaking in the syndicate shops in 
Detroit or Chicago, which requires a long 
apprenticeship without wages. American 
parents usually will resort to every pos- 
sible device and struggle before permitting 
their children to take up with the rough 
and poorly paid labor accepted, in their 
ignorance and deprivation, by newly arrived 
immigrants. 

Each of the aforementioned methods of 
assisting to maintain a_ self-supporting 
standard among American wage-workers 
has its place today in the social scheme. 
These methods are here passed in review so 
that the value and power of each may be 
seen, by our women readers especially, as 
applied to themselves. Each of the 
methods relates to an immediate course of 
action having important direct results. 
They all go hand in hand with personal 
thrift. The pursuit of none of them need 
interfere with a devotion to ultimate social 
ideals. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


You meet on the street a man you knew years before as one in the crowd 
THE in your trade. He is woe-begone. His clothes tell his 
UNEMPLOYED story at a glance. His sad and care-worn and perhaps 
AND THE pale and thin face confirms the story in detail. He 
UNEMPLOYABLE. js out of work. He most probably avoids you, though 
you were always on good terms with him, so far as you had anything to do 
with him, in the old days. You know he shrinks from your cheerful ‘‘How 
are you, old man?’’ ‘‘How goes it?’’ or ‘‘Where are you now?’’ He hates 
to explain. His very appearance is a confession that he has fallen behind- 
hand; he is averse to adding to it a verbal admission of failure. If you 
are moved to sympathize with him, however, and take him by the hand 
and try to pretend you don’t see any difference in him, he may give in and 
talk. He knows very well the pious lie you are acting, but passes it by 
without mention, feeling you are actuated by a friendly spirit. 

He’ll tell you what’s the matter with him. He was ‘‘let out’’ when 
‘‘the firm,’’ ‘‘the company,’’ or ‘‘the boss’’—where he worked when you 
knew him— introduced new machines, or reorganized, or increased the pro- 
portion of apprentices, or of younger men or women. For the first time in 
years he then found himself on the street. Past the age to qualify himself 
without much trouble for another occupation, handicapped by the lack of 
the adaptiveness of youth, bunched together with the others of his occupa- 
tion ‘‘laid off’’ for various reasons, he has since been living ’twixt hope and 
fear, searching for work. His days of enforced idleness have stretched into 
weeks, the weeks into months. 

What has happened to this man? He may try to think he is the same, 
as a human being and a workman, that he was when he fell out of his job. 
He is not. Far fromit. He has gone backward and downward every day. 
He has lost in nerve, for he has seen how he is only one of the many down 
and out. He has lost inthe confidence he had in his knowledge of his 
trade, for in looking about him he has learned how methods have changed. 
He has lost in self-respect, for he feels every hour that men may speak of 
him as not having made good. He has lost flesh and even strength, for 
he has been economizing on his bodily sustenance. He has suffered every 
day in his pride; where once it moved him as a man it now merely stirs 
him to irritability. 

When a man in this condition of mind and body finds a job, his diffi- 
culties in keeping up with the others on a force are almost insuperable. 
He balks at any task that is new to him, lacking self-confidence. He fears 
every day that a new lay-off may be awaiting him. He resents the fore- 
man’s eye, or a fellow-worker’s show of help, or the silent sizing-up he 
knows he is getting from the crowd about him. He has the sensation that 
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they are saying he has lost his hold. Itis a question in his own mind 
whether he really ever can ‘‘come back’’ or catch on again. 

It is a social truth that the first thing a man in such plight needs is a 
kind of medicine. If he can be placed in circumstances in which he can be 
set firmly on his feet again, he may stand upright and do good work the 
rest of his days. A new suit of clothes, a little feeding up, a helping hand 
at the right moment at his work, a good-natured bluffing in response to his 
irritable moods, an acknowledgment by those about him that hard luck is 
waiting at any and every one’s door, the nerve reaction that ensues upon 
good stiff work, and the re-establishment of the discipline of routine—with 
such medicine the worker who quailed in fear lest he might be relegated to 
the human scrap-heap may become a man again. But if his chance hangs 
off too long, his fate is to ‘“‘lay down.’’ He is ‘‘gone.’’ Somehow, death 
often comes opportunely in such cases. The real man having passed away, 
the poor body remains only to succumb, in its weakness, to one of the hun- 
dred forms of illness into which watchful death is ready to lead him. 

How many good, honest men every one of us among the elders have 
seen passing through these sufferings, each a sacrifice to an imperfect civi- 
lization! On the other hand, as if to prove that the dead ones were so 
sacrificed, how many other men, just of about the same general character, 
we have seen picking themselves up through finding a job in the nick of 
time, fully recovering their lost ground, and living happily with their 
families thereafter a good, long lifetime! 

Fellow union men, as you have read these lines have you not been re- 
flecting, as have we, upon the fact that when your union was weak, or 
lacking in out-of-work or other funds, you saw a far greater proportion of 
men going down and out in the struggle than since your union has become 
strong? It has become helpful to its temporarily unfortunate members. But 
tell us, you men among the unorganized, where can you look for help in 
your trade when you lose your job, fall sick, go wandering in search of 
work, or need insurance of any kind against the misfortunes which the 
wage-workers of your occupation must face in common? 





At the American Federation of Labor convention of Norfolk, 1907, the Exec- 
utive Council suggested that there should be established a 
‘‘Labor’s Memorial Day’’—‘‘a day upon which the men 
and women of labor in every section of the country might 
meet and by appropriate ceremonies pay the tribute of honor and respect to 
those who served their fellows in the humane work of the labor movement, 
put have gone tothe great beyond.’’ The Committee on Education, to 
whom the proposal was referred, indorsed the Council’s recommendation 
and proposed that the second Sunday in May be ‘‘so designated and 
observed.’’ 

While it is true that the men who pass away after rendering their fel- 
low union members the arduous and frequently unrequited services that 
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active membership requires are held in grateful memory by comrades who 
knew their worth, a public expression of appreciation most fittingly marks 
the gratitude of the survivors. It serves also to move the younger members 
to an emulation of the spirit and good work of the soldiers in the honored 
cause of labor who have been laid at rest. 

On the second Sunday in May, then, let us assemble, either in our union 
halls, or in places of worship or other public auditoriums, and bear our 
testimony tothe brave struggles of the strong, true hearts that once beat 
the faster whenever aspiring labor sent out a call for duty, but which are 
now still in death. 

Farewell to those silent dead! Honor to their ashes! Eternal peace 
to their gallant spirits! Their works are with us yet. 





In reading our leading article of February no doubt many an experienced 
ONE OF TRADE “Zion man took particularly to heart the observations of 
UNIONISM’S the Director of Engraving and Printing with reference 
“SIDE” to the power for evil exerted by unfair foremen. The 
INFLUENCES.  )irector’s words were: 

‘‘Nothing will so completely destroy the most efficient body of employes as dis- 
crimination on the part of the foreman. The intermediary foreman can raise more hell 
and precipitate more dissension, strife and contention by his unjust discrimination and 
favors granted to a few, than in any other way. It is my judgment that nearly all 
strikes are the result of discriminating biased judgment of foremen.”’ 

These opinions are from a man who has had unusual opportunities to 
form sound ones on the subject. The ugly character of a domineering 
or unjust foreman has in cases beyond number been the cause of vigorous 
and effective protest among wage-workers. When union men or women who 
have had to do both with foremen restricted by the rules of unionism and 
foremen having no restriction but their own sweet will, reflect on their 
experiences with the latter, they resolve once more never to give up the 
union. 

The difference in the point of view of the practical man and the book 
sociologist is seen in the statement on this point made by the Director of 
Engraving and Printing as compared with the habit of economists of looking 
upon labor disputes as being over wages only. While it is true that on 
quitting work strikers generally take occasion to ask for a revision of the 
wage scale, it is an inside fact that the spirit bred in them which prompts 
them finally to go out is often engendered by the petty but galling tyrannies 
of understrapper foremen. The gang boss left by the employer to have his 
own way in the workshop soon becomes, in his own estimate, a judge not 
only of each employe’s qualifications to perform work but a supervisor of 
his actions in the various relations of life. The limits of the foreman’s 
exactions tend to extend, necessarily narrowing the limits of the wage- 
worker’s sphere of freedom. We have known a foreman to post ali the 
usual rules regulating the common run of factories, further to announce 
verbally a goodly list of supplementary rules of his own, and then make 
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new rules to suit his mood as directed toward some personal object of his 
ire for the passing moment. Some foremen have one set of rules for foes 
and another for favorites. Men may become their favorites by lending 
them money, voting their ticket, treating them at the bar, or boarding with 
their mother-in-law. On many a job a hand may become a hated enemy of 
a sub-foreman, if not of the great man the foreman himself, by knowing his 
work so well that the employer might find it out and take a notion to pro- 
mote him. 

It is indeed a truth, not to be overlooked, that a crook of a foreman 
‘can raise more hell’’ in a factory than a fire ora boiler explosion. A part 
of the mission of the trade union is to straighten out crooked foremen. 





‘*The Texas Court of Criminal Appeals unanimously supports the opinion 
of the Chief Justice that the initiative and referendum are 


COURTS, — ; = 6 
CONGRESS, Unconstitutional.’’ Thus gleefully begins a column editorial 
ANDTHE in one of the big reactionary daily newspapers, followed up 
PEOPLE. by a vein of argument intended to send doubt, fear, and dis- 


couragement among the supporters of the people’srule. But thelittle matter 
of a State Supreme Court putting its puny hindrance in their way doesn’t 
feaze the people at the present stage of their progress in getting at the 
legislation they want through their ballots on measures. They know they 
can change even State constitutions, and that they are getting the momen- 
tum in State after State to do so at the earliest necessary date. 

Two decades ago, when the system of the initiative and referendum was 
first proposed in this country, a number of lawyers, some friendly and 
others unfriendly to the then novelty, looked up the various State Supreme 
Courts’ decisions upon the reference of questions by the legislatures to the 
voters at the polls. Out of about a score of decisions, nearly half had been 
unfavorable, while in the favorable ones the justices were clearly and em- 
phatically and fully with the people as the masters of their representatives. 
Such revelations from research tend to abate the average citizen’s implicit 
confidence in law as sifted, purified, and handed down from even the highest 
of benches. Genuine reformers do not hesitate at cutting to the root by 
changing constitutions. The obstructionist pronouncements of some judges 
help the innovators in their task. Initiative and referendum is moving apace 
in this country, thanks to the legal talent for and against it. 

By the way; could direct legislation, proceeding as it is in orderly and 
well regulated fashion, ever bring to lawmaking such a state of chaos as 
reigned in the last days of the Congress which has just expired? After 
months of talking, maneuvring, and postponing, the managers of the legis- 
lative mill had its hoppers so choked up with business that the last sessions 
became a continuous riot. Here is a description of the closing day, from a 
conservative daily: 


‘*The excitement of the last few days in both houses had attracted great attention 
in Washington, and even at half-past 8, when the Senate voted on the Tariff Board bill, 
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the galleries were crowded and long lines of people were waiting in the corridors in the 
hope of getting in. At the House end it was the same way. 

‘“‘Members and employes, weary and heavy-eyed, dragged about their work, 
plainly showing the results of the sleepless nights and strenuous days through which 
they had just passed. Nothing better shows the general demoralization than the fact that 
in both Senate and House many persons not entitled to the privileges of the floor 
eluded the usually alert doorkeepers, and made their way into the chambers. In both 
confusion was constant, and at times so great that business was impossible. Especially 
was this the case in the House, where once the authority of the mace was invoked and 

even that was not sufficient to suppress the tumult. The procession of roll-calls went 
on in a din so great that the wonder was any member heard his name or the clerk get 
any response. 
: ‘*There was a rush of Democrats down to the front of the House, and in the babel 
of cries and old-time rebel yells the clerk several times was unable to proceed. Members 
could not hear him, and he could not hear them when they responded to their names. 

‘The Speaker called repeatedly on the Sergeant-at-Arms to clear the aisles and 
obtain order. The deputies rushed out on the floor and were like leaves fluttering in 
the wind. Men were delirous with excitement at the parliamentary chaos. Some 
evidently feared that the Speaker had some sleight-of-hand trick in store which gave 
him confidence to go ahead and interpolate the regular business of the House into the 
consideration of the Tariff Board bill. The clerk through it all persisted in calling 
names and gradually worked through the list of members. Twice the Speaker inter- 
rupted the roll-call to present enrolled bills to the House, which at intervals in the 
pandemonium he had been able to sign.”’ 


The ‘‘deliberations’’ of ‘‘responsible representatives!'’ Could the 
péople’s decisions on principles of tariff, immigration, reciprocity, labor, 
or other national problems, bring with them any parallel to such ‘‘con- 
fusion worse than confounded?’ 





Several moves in accordance with the scheme to throw hand-presses out of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and put in steam- 
FIGHTING ss 
THE PLATE Presses instead, took place after our last number was made 
PRINTERS. up. Inthe Senate, Mr. Smoot got into the Congressional 
Record, February 24, sufficient voluminous extracts from 
the newspapers unfriendly to the union to show plainly that the attack on 
the plate printers’ organization had been ‘‘inspired.’’ His purpose, of 
course, was to try to give whatever publicity the Record might effect to the 
reckless attacks on the trade unionists of the Washington departments which 
had been secretly prepared under the auspices of interested parties to whom 
trade unionism is an obstacle. But he swept together so much mud that 
the dullest of readers could detect the fact that it had been mixed up 
merely to be thrown. On the 25th the Aecord, in a speech of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, of the House, contained in contradiction the sober and wholly 
decent statement of the plate printers. This was plainly directed to thought- 
ful readers, with the intent to affect unbiased judgment. In its prepara- 
tion, as in every other step taken by the plate printers, the union acted to 
its credit. It has made throughout a clean fight, without bluster or depend- 
ence on anything but sound argument. 
At the end of Mr. Smoot’s newspaper quotations, he inserted the con- 
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tents of a seven-line letter which threatened the Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing with dire things for his ‘‘injustice.’’ It con- 
tained no reference to unionism in any form. Yet a Washington daily 
newspaper, printing it under big headlines, linked it up with the con- 
troversy over the presses, and pretended to believe that the plate printers 
were called on to explain. What bosh! It was only a cowardly black- 
guard’s letter, probably scrawled as the result of a drunken freak. To 
elevate it to the level of a piece of testimony in the discussion showed how 
hard driven the opponents of the plate printers were for the semblance of 
any argument. 

Is there a man prominent in any public movement who never received 
anonymous threatening letters? Speaking from our own experience in the 
receipt from time to time of letters, unsigned or evidently falsely signed, 
which denounce, threaten, or in some form abuse us, we should guess that 
certain imbeciles and cranks find satisfaction in this sort of amusement, the 
same as others do in writing diatribes against unionism made up of false- 
hoods so transparent that their very utterance embodies their refutation. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We feel constrained to direct the attention of our readers to the fact 
that Broughton Brandenburg during the last month was found guilty in a 
New York court of the offense of forgery and sentenced to imprisonment 
for a term of twoyears. This is the same Brandenburg, acting for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, who undertook the role of character 
assassin of the leaders of the American trade union movement. His whole 
scheme was exposed at the Norfolk Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, and published by authority of the convention in a pamphlet enti- 
tled ‘‘Labor Aroused.’’ Brandenburg was a writer for the press, and always 
managed to manufacture some sensational story. He will be remembered as 
the reporter who after the death of Mr. Cleveland imposed upon a promi- 
nent daily newspaper a fake interview purporting to reveal important 
changes in the late President’s political views. 


The correspondence between President Taft and the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a subsequent page, is interesting reading 
for trade unionists. 


Also, the correspondence relating to the resignation of John Mitchell 
from the National Civic Federation. 





Instructive matter—our letter from Hans Fehlinger. 





Subscriptions to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are always in order. 
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President Gompers’ Report to St. Louis 
A. F. of L. Convention. 


(Continued.) 


A veritable flood of bills designed to check immigration was introduced 
during the last session of Congress. 
IMMIGRATION, Even reactionary members of Congress and others 
GENERAL who have obeyed every whim of the Speaker in a 
AND ASIATIC. , 
most docile manner apparently refused to be longer held 
in check. In response to the nation-wide sentiment they introduced bills 
tending to regulate and limit the avalanche of immigration of recent years. 

These bills have covered every imaginable phase of the subject, such 
as deportation of felons, of defectives, of the insane and otherwise diseased 
persons, higher head taxes, illiteracy tests, so-called white slave regulations 
and prohibitions, Asiatic exclusion, etc. 

The House Committee on Immigration held extended hearings upon 
the several bills and upon the special features contained in the bills, with 
the result that one act covering deportation and prohibition of white slaves 
was passed, and another measure, supplementary to the first, prohibiting 
interstate commerce in white slaves was enacted. 

Great interest was manifested among the representatives on the general 
subject, so much so that it was finally arranged that the House Committee 
should take a vote on March 14, 1910, on the propositions to increase the 
head tax and establish an educational test for immigrants, but when the 
committee was convened for that purpose it was found impossible to recon- 
cile the contending factions, so it was finally agreed to defer any further 
legislation until the next session of Congress, awaiting the report of the 
Immigration Commission, which has been ordered by Congress to make its 
complete and final report by December 1, 1910. 

Later on Representative Gardner, of Massachusetts, moved to dis- 
charge the Committee on Immigration from further consideration of his 
bill, H. R. 15413, requiring an educational test for immigrants. Its num- 
ber on the ‘‘Discharge Committee’’ Calendar is 24. 





Representative Hayes, of California, was active in his endeavors to obtain 
practical and effective legislation excluding Asiatic immi- 
grants. He succeeded in obtaining the passage through the 
House, on May 2, 1910, of an amendment to section 2169 
of the Revised Statutes. 

The Hayes bill, H. R. 24993, which passed the House as an amend- 
ment to the Revised Statutes, declares specifically which foreigners shall be 
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eligible to citizenship in the United States, and by omitting Chinese, Japan- 
ese, Koreans, Hindoos, and Malays consequently denies them the right of 
naturalization. The bill is now pending before the Senate Committee on 
Immigration. 

In the meantime Mr. Hayes followed this success by pressing another 
bill, H. R. 20379, as an amendment to section 2 of the present immigration 
law by adding the following: 


‘*That the following class of aliens shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States: 


‘* . . . Persons who, under the provision of section 2169 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, are ineligible to become citizens of the United States, unless they 
are merchants, teachers, students, or travelers for curiosity or pleasure.”’ 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor consulted with 
Mr. Hayes on this line of procedure and aided him in pressing these meas- 
ures. The latter bill was reported out of committee on February 10, 1910, 
and is No. 86 on the House Calendar. It is confidently expected that if 
these two measures can be enacted into law, Asiatic emigration to the 
United States will be effectually prevented. 





Thirty-seven States have enacted some form of employers’ liability law, very 
few of which, however, have been interpreted favor- 
EMPLOVERS' ably for the workers by the courts. This is to be 
LIABILITY— 
COMPENSATION. accounted for largely because the courts have clung 
tenaciously to certain former precedents, arising out of 
peculiar judicial ~easoning, which have at times been referred to as the 
‘‘unholy trinity,’’ viz., the ‘‘assumption of risk,’’ ‘‘contributory negligence,’’ 
and ‘‘fellow-servant’’ rulings. As if these obstacles were not enough to 
offset a workman’s claim for damages, another method has been devised, 
which the courts have duly recognized as affording grounds valid and suffi- 
cient to prevent an injured employe from obtaining an award for damages. 
This cunning device has been to induce—manifestly in the last analysis 
through coercion—an employe when arranging for employment to sign a 
contract ‘‘waiving his rights,’’ or his widow’s and orphans’, to sue for 
damages in case of injury or death during employment. 

The following States have abrogated the defense of ‘‘ fellow-servant’’ 
responsibility, either for general employments or in particular industries 
(usually transportation): Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma (by constitution), South Dakota, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. The Colorado law is the most notable example. It completely 
eliminates the defense of the ‘‘fellow-servant’’ rule in all employments, and 
upon a test case being made (in Vindication Mining Co. vs. Firstbrook, 36 
Colo., 498), it was upheld as constitutional. To the credit of organized 
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labor, this humane measure was introduced in the Colorado Legislature 
and pressed to a successful enactment by a trade unionist member of the 
General Assembly. 

In California, Mississippi, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, the ‘‘ fellow-servant’’ rule is modified without being abrogated. 

Several States have enacted legislation modifying the old common 
law rulings of ‘‘ assumed risks.’’ Others have modified the rulings of 
‘‘contributory negligence’’ to what is more euphemistically termed 
‘‘comparative negligence,’’ but such tinkering and trifling with measures 
of such grave import to the workers in industry is but transparent petti- 
fogging. Just, humane, positively affirmative and effective legislation 
must in honor and duty be enacted by the States and by the United 
States. All legislation on identical subjects should be uniform among 
the States, but, pending the time when that desirable end can be reached, 
it is essential that legislation dealing with the important subject of em- 
ployers’ liability should be uniform among the States, not only uniform 
in technique, but uniformly good—effective legislation that will forever 
abolish the antiquated, barbarous, so-called common law defense known as 
‘*fellow-servant’’ rule, ‘‘contributory (or comparative) negligence,’’ and 
‘* assumption of risk,’’ as well as the waiving of rights. 1f any reason ever 
existed for these circumscribed rules, formulated by judges, the time has 
long since passed when they should be applied. 

The modern use of steam power, electricity, compressed air and explo- 
sives, often under control of men who fail to understand their nature, and 
whose routine duties make them so accustomed to danger that they fail 
to realize it, has made it utterly impossible to protect society against the 
weakest of all human agencies, viz., the failure or forgetfulness of the human 
factor. Then also must be considered the dangers to life and limb in the 
operation of fast-driven intricate machinery as well as the accidents due to 
the massing together of great numbers of workers in modern industry. 

The stubborn resistance of corporations, common carriers, mine owners, 
and other employers to the most moderate laws for the protection of human 
beings from injury, and their general reluctance to provide protection 
through their own volition, ought to convince reasonable and fair-minded 
legislators that true justice demands an expansion of the law, with more 
humane interpretation of it on the part of judges, instead of there being, as 
the court reports in many of the States now so amply record, a studied effort 
to restrict the law and apply new exceptions to it, to prevent the allowance 
of damages for the injured and killed workmen in industry. 

Seemingly the American public has just awakened to the fact that of 
all civilized countries of the world, Turkey and the United States are the 
only two left that still cling to the old common-law doctrine of liability with 
respect to industrial accidents. This awakening will force upon the workers 
of the United States some kind of workmen’s compensation legislation, and 
unless Labor takes an active part in the movement its interests in regard to 
this will not be properly safeguarded. 
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Industry must bear the financial burden of accidents to the human 
being, exactly as it does now in case of accidents to machinery or to other 
property. 

The organized workers are thoroughly aroused on this subject, and in 
several States, notably New York, Minnesota, Ohio, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton and Illinois, commissions have recently been appointed to deal with it 
as an all-important life-conserving measure. Life-conserving is the true 
title, because if it becomes too expensive to the employers to maim and kill 
employes in industry, more and better safety devices and measures will be 
speedily adopted to prevent the massacres rather than cure the patients or 
pay money for injuries. 

Through the instrumentality of the organized workers an ‘‘automatic 
compensation act,’’ passed by the Congress May 30, 1908, took effect 
August 1, 1908. It granted to certain employes of the United States 
engaged in hazardous occupations the right to receive compensation from 
the Federal Government for injuries sustained in the course of their employ- 
ment. On June 25, 1910, Congress passed a joint resolution providing for 
the appointment of a commission to investigate the subject-matter of 
employers’ liability and compensation to workmen for injuries sustained 
during employment, with instructions to report to Congress through the 
President December, 1911. This commission is composed of United States 
Senators William Warner, of Missouri, and C. J. Hughes, of Colorado; 
Representatives W. G. Brantley, of Georgia, and Edwin Denby, of Michi- 
gan; Daniel L. Cease, editor of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen’s 
Journal, and W. C. Brown, President of the New York Central Railroad. 
The commission held its first meeting in Chicago October 22. 

The Employers’ Liability Law (applicable to common carriers by rail- 
roads in interstate commerce only) approved April 22, 1908, during the 
few months of its operation has been found to be defective because of cer- 
tain rulings by the courts. The courts held, first, that an injured employe 
could only bring suit when the defendant railroad company could be found— 
that is, the headquarters of the company; second, that in case of death, 
either before suit for damages was instituted or during pendency of suit, 
the right of action did not survive to the benefit of the widow and children 
or other dependents on the deceased employe; third (by the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut in the case of Hoxie vs. The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company), that the State court had no jurisdiction. In 
the latter case the court went further and declared the act unconstitutional 
after rendering a decision bristling with all of the old out-of-date and cruel 
exceptions common to courts in such cases. 

All of these defects were corrected by an act passed during the last 
session of Congress, a copy of which is made an appendix to this report. 
The organized labor movement, comprising the American Federation of 
Labor and Railroad Brotherhoods, is entitled to the credit of presenting all 
of the above-mentioned measures to Congress and pressing them to a 
successful passage. 
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Very interesting hearings were held on May 25 and 26 before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Labor, in support of 
H. R. 3646, by Mr. Sulzer, Representative in Congress 
from New York, which provides for a Department of 
Labor with a Secretary at its head, to be a member of the .President’s Cabi- 
net. No one appeared before the committee in opposition, and the com- 
mittee expressed itself as being in favor of the general principle contained 
in the measure. On June 14 the subcommittee reported the bill favorably 
to the full committee, with the recommendation that Chairman Gardner 
redraft the bill so as to provide for an enlarged scope of activities for the 
proposed Department of Labor. The full committee accepted the report of 
the subcommittee and on June 17 decided to report the bill favorably to the 
House when redrafted, but in spite of many urgent requests made to Chair- 
man Gardner he failed to report it before Congress adjourned. 

Many Members of Congress seem to be favorably inclined toward this 
proposed ‘‘Department of Labor,’’ and it is within reasonable possibilities 
that the administration will favor it and urge its early passage. Continued 
demands, with pressure from the ranks of organized labor and other broad- 
minded citizens in behalf of this measure, are sure to meet with favorable 
response and action. 

The hearings and arguments on the bill to create a Department of 
Labor are printed by Congress as a public document. Copies can be obtained 
without cost, by citizens or organizations upon application to the Congress- 
men of their respective districts. The matter contained in the hearings is 
of great interest to all labor. 


DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR. 





Conservation is one of the topics uppermost in the mind of the American 
public today, but there is one phase of conservation which 
is not receiving the attention which it deserves; I refer to 
the conservation of the brain and brawn of our American youth, 
Our school systems are giving only a one-sided education; the boy may go 
to school and prepare himself for professional or commercial life, or he 
may drop out of school and enter a trade with no particular preparation 
and become a mediocre workman. Training of brain and muscle must go 
together for the complete preparation of men. 

While the public schools and colleges aim only at teaching professions, 
the greatest need of America, educationally, is the improvement of indus- 
trial intelligence and working efficiency in the American youth. We need 
an educational uplift for the work of the boy who will work with his hands, 
and we not only need to give an educational uplift to craftsmanship, but 
the school needs the help of the workman and his better work in education. 
We should realize better the interdependence between our common educa- 
tion and our common industries. This can be effectuated only by a system 
of industrial schools, differentiated from the manual training schools, 


INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 
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which shall actually train workmen for the trades and at the same time 
give them a broader mental culture. 

In accordance with a resolution passed by the Toronto Convention, a 
committee was appointed to confer with Secretary Nagel of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and with Commissioner Neill of the Bureau of 
Labor, to present the request of the convention that the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor investigate the entire subject of Industrial 
Education. The committee, consisting of Vice-Presidents Mitchell and 
O’Connell, Secretary Morrison, and myself, conferred with Secretary Nagel 
and Commissioner Neill December 20, 1909, and after an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the matter in all its phases it was agreed that an investigation was 
desirable to all interests concerned and should be undertaken within the 
year. The investigation was begun April 3, 1910, and is now nearing 
completion. 

From my observation and information it is evident that the investiga- 
tion comprehends a thorough and exhaustive study of all schools in the 
United States which are giving real trade or vocational training—that is, 
training which will fit a boy (or girl) wholly or in parts for a trade or 
vocation. 

The interest of organized labor in industrial education has always been 
progressive as in contrast to the employers’ interest. For five years the 
employers in associations have been talking, but they have made little prog- 
ress. The trade unions have talked, but they have also accomplished 
something. “A special committee made a deep study of industrial education 
and has reported. That report we published and it has had a wide circu- 
lation. Action upon the report has been taken by us. The Federal investi- 
gation, as already shown, was brought about through the efforts of organ- 
ized labor. 

In pursuance of the recommendation of your Committee on Education, 
Labor’s bill for congressional action was drafted. This Vocational Educa- 
tion Bill, better known as the Dolliver bill, was introduced by the late 
Senator Dolliver, and through the efforts of your committee was put upon 
the calendar. 

The bill provides for educational co-operation with States, and consists 
of five parts: (1) (sec. 2) Providing $5,000,000 for instruction in the trades 
and industries, home economics, and agriculture jin the city high schools; 
(2) (secs. 3 and 4) Providing $5,000,000 for State district agricultural high 
schools and branch experiment stations; (3) (sec. 5) Providing $1,500,000 
for extension departments in the State colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts; (4) (sec. 6) Providing $1,000,000 for the preparation by State normal 
schools of vocational teachers; and (5) (secs. 7, 8, and 9) Providing $70,000 
for the administration of these funds and for assistance to the States by the 
Departments of the Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce and Labor. 

Prior to 1910 employers announced themselves willing to indorse the 
Davis bill provided the words ‘‘Trade Training’’ be substituted for ‘‘Man- 
ual Training.’’ The proposed legislation comprehends training for ‘Trades 
and Industries,’’ but subsequent action (or lack of action) by employers 
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would suggest only a transient interest on their part in the promised Fed- 
eral legislation. They were not even sufficiently interested to attend the 
hearings on the Vocational Education Bill before the Senate Committee. 

Taking advantage of the new committee discharge rule, Hon. Charles 
R. Davis, Representative from the Third District of Minnesota, on June 20 
(only three days after the adoption of the rule by the House) moved to dis- 
charge the House Committee on Agriculture from further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 20374) and for the House toconsider the bill directly. This 
action by Mr. Davis will undoubtedly bring this bill before the House at 
an early date when Congress convenes for its next session, and there is 
scarcely a doubt that the House will give this very essential and progressive 
legislation favorable consideration. 

The fact that industrial education, like academic education, is becoming 
a public function and that it should be paid for by public funds is fast gain- 
ing supporters. At a recent meeting in Indianapolis the department of 
superintendents of the National Education Association piaced on record its 
approval of the general plan, and especially emphasized the desirability of 
enlarging the work of the Federal and State Departments and Bureaus 
which have to do with publiceducation. But most significant is the follow- 
ing declaration by that organization: 

‘‘That the department while heartily approving every agency that may be uSed to 
advance the educational interests of both States and Nation, places itself on record as 
disapproving any appropriation made by either legislatures or Congress for any institu- 
tion which is not supported exclusively by public funds and which is not subject to 
complete Federal and State control and investigation.”’ 

May 6, 1910, at a joint meeting of the American Education and Co- 
operative Farmers’ Union and the American Society of Equity, the following 
resolution was passed: 

‘* Resolved, That we approve the provisions of the Dolliver Vocational Education Bill, 
which provides national funds for the establishment of rural high schools to be admin- 
istered by State authority, and earnestly urge members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives to favor this bill.’’ 

In the death of Senator Dolliver the cause of industrial education has lost 
one of its ablest and most enthusiastic supporters. Late in December, 1909, 
the representatives of the American Federation of Labor and a represent- 
ative of the farming interests conferred with the Senator for the purpose of 
interesting him in the matter of vocational education, and for the specific 
purpose of having him introduce a bill in the United States Senate making 
provision for legislation covering this general subject. On its being ex- 
plained, he expressed himself emphatically in favor of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and he introduced the bill on the reconvening of Congress after the 
holiday recess. In addition it is only just to say that Senator Dolliver in the 
last years of his life realized the great humane cause which the labor move- 
ment espoused. On one occasion, a few months before his demise, he declared 
that the labor movement is the most potent force to secure the present day 
needs of the people and work out the great problems for the future, adding, 
‘God being willing, in the future Labor’s fight will be my fight.’’ 
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TALKS AND CORRESPONDENCE ON LABOR. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


BEFORE THE INDIANA LEGISLATURE, 


Some Social Problems Which Labor Will Solve 
Through One Party or Another. 


(Indianapolis Star, February 21, 1911.] 


R. GOMPERS arrived in the House chamber 

M at 2:20 o’clock in company with Edgar A. 
Perkins, President, and Clarence Gaumer, 
Secretary, of the Indiana State Federation of 
Labor; James B. Connors, Vice-President of the 
Switchmen’s Union, and James Hegarty, of the 
Cigarmakers’ Union. He was roundly applauded 
when he mounted the speaker’s rostrum and for 
ten minutes held an impromptu reception, greeting 
labor leaders from over the State who had come 
to hear him. The members of the Senate met 
with the House members to hear Gompers and 
the lobbies and galleries of the chamber were 

cked. 

Representative John J. Keegan, of Marion 
County, in a brief address, introduced Mr. Gom- 
pers, stating that the members of the Legislature 
had heard the President of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, and now they would have an oppor- 
tunity to hear ‘‘the other side.’’ Mr. Keegan paid 
Mr. Gompers high tribute as a labor leader. 

While Keegan was talking large bouquets of car- 
nations were presented to Speaker Veneman, Rep- 
resentative Keegan and Representative Masselink. 
A large bunch of white roses was presented to Mr. 
Gompers. The flowers were gifts of the Indiana 
State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Keegan introduced Mr. Gompers on behalf 
of the ‘‘wage-earners of Indiana,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
the 3,000,000 organized workingmen of the 
country.’’ Following Mr. Keegan’s introduction, 
Speaker Veneman presented Mr. Gompers. 





President Gompers, in beginning his address, 
mentioned the fact that four or five years ago he 
had spoken before the Indiana Legislature, which 
then had a Republican majority, while on the 
present occasion he appeared by invitation before 
another Indiana Legislature, Democratic in ma- 
jority. 

Following are passages in the address: 


‘*T sometimes wonder if I deserve words of com- 
mendation such as Mr. Keegan has just uttered. 
He has told you I might present labor’s side of 
the labor question. I can not do that. |The 
labor question is as broad as the universe, as high 





as the highest idea, as deep as the deepest human 
wrong. 

‘* Labor asks no special privileges. We present 
our case. We show you that there are thiugs labor 
men can not do for themselves. These things 
the people, through legislatures, must do for 
labor. 

‘*We propose to do for ourselves all the things 
we possibly can do. We demand the right to 
exercise our normal activity in order that the rights 
and interests of the workingman may be protected, 
and in order that out of industry may come the 
best developed man and woman. 

‘* This republic was not the first. The effort at 
self. government was made thousands of years ago. 
There arose in these ancient republics the desire 
for greater powers on the part of the possessors of 
wealth. They demanded privileges, immunities, 
franchises, all at the expense of the people. Rights 
were taken from the masses. And among the first 
of these rights always to be the first assailed was 
the right of the people to associate for their 
own protection. Then came decadence and 
destruction. 

‘*Is there not a lesson in the story of these old 
republics? I ask you if we areimmune? Is our 
legislation tinged with privilege, franchises, and 
immunities? Is there growing up a great power of 
concentrated wealth? Is there a desire on the part 
of privileged interests to take away from the 
masses the right of association for protection? 

**T need only to call attention tothe fact that the 
trusts have been able to prevent enforcement of the 
anti-trust law, and to the suits for fabulous dam- ° 
ages and on criminal charges brought against 
labor. 

The attempt, by injunction, to deprive men of 
the right to trial by jury, the attempt to change 
the law so as to imply that there is a property 
right of the employer in the labor of the work- 
man, is a perversion of the beneficent writ of 
injunction. 

‘*The invasion of the right of association of work- 
ingmen to protect themselves’’ was denounced in 
strong terms. “It remains and will remain 
with the masses whether the republic shall go the 
way of other republics or shall continue. I am 
an optimist. I believe in the people, and in their 
ability to preserve liberty, and even to fight for 
freedom. Some would have the millennium 
brought to us on a platter. 

‘‘Some expect it in a decade. We are all of us 
convinced that there must come a better day and 
that mf as they are, are not by any means right. 
Organized labor denies that a cataclysm or a revo- 
lution is needed. Trade unionism presents its 
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claims to society. We say that with the increas- 
ing production of wealth this great production 
shall not be the special ownership of the few, but 
that the working people shall be larger sharers in 
the wealth of the world. 

“Our aim is to make today a better day than 
yesterday. We believe in evolution rather than in 
revolution.’’ . . “I am nota political parti- 
san, Iam not a Republican or a Democrat in a party 
sense. I am a protestant against wrong. 

“TI come now to a Democratic legislature as I 
came a few years ago toa Republican legislature. 
If the party then in power failed to heed the cry 
of labor, it is not labor’s fault. It is the fault of 
the men who failed to see their duty. 

“The time is ripe for new events, critical and 
crucial. One thing is coming. The declaration 
of a political party in future is going to mean more 
than mere vote-catching phrases. 

‘Tn all other countries there are two or more 

rties, clearly defined. One is royal, the other is 

or the people. Some such political condition will 
come in this country. It will mean that the Re- 
publican party, as now constituted, will represent 
the corporate interests and that the Democratic 

arty will either compete with the Republicans 
or the favor of the corporations or take up the 
cause of the masses. 

‘*We will have a radical labor party unless the 
Democratic party takes up the cause of the masses. 
The discontent of the people must find its expres- 
sion in a broader conception of our public. duty. 


The change that has come in several States—the 
initiative, the referendum, the recall, the corrupt 
practices act, etc.—is a revolt of the people who 


are disgusted with party pledges that are made 
only to catch votes. 

‘‘We are the only people who aim to live on the 
blood and bodies of our children. I have seen 
employers protest against child labor laws. I said 
in Massachusetts ten years ago that an industry 
that depended on the blood and life and sinew of 
innocent children ought to be destroyed. 

‘*You have before you a progressive child labor 
bill. Enact it and you place Indiana at the head 
of the glorious States of the Union. The children 
must be protected against the greed of their parents 
as well as against the greed of the employers. 

“The old defenses, ‘assumption of risk,’ ‘con- 
tributory negligence,’ ‘fellow-servant,’ are passing 
in this progressive time. I hope you will pass a 
fair liability law. 

“The period of litigation, dragged out for many 
years, is the injured workman’s period of most 
serious need. If at the end of a long period of 
litigation the injured workman is able to return to 
his task, the former employer is the last to put 
him back at work. He has made a foe of his old 
employer by litigation. So we are coming to a 
time when we shall have workmen’s compensation, 
when the employer and society shall care for the 
injured workman and his family better than the 
injured man can doit himself. _ 

**We want safety devices on railroads and full 
crews on trains. 

“If there is an accident in the mine due to the 
shot-firer’s negligence or error, the miners who 
pay the shot-firer are held responsible. We say 
the employers ought to be held, under liability 
and compensation laws. 
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‘‘We want better industrial and vocational edu- 
cation in this country. Machines have so sub- 
divided labor that the all-round craftsman is rare, 
We propose that the young man shall have the 
opportunity to become a thorough workman. 

‘The spirit of discontent is abroad. There must 
come improvement in the material, social and 
political life of the working people of America. 
We say: ‘Men, you will have to deal with us in our 
rational, constructive program, or you will have 
to deal with others. This uplift work must and 
will goon. Those who stand in the way will be 
swept aside.’ 

‘The workingmen will come into their own. If 
we but do our duty in our day, if we follow out 
the work of the men who dared and who did, 
future generations will rise and say: ‘Well done!’ 
At least we will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we tried to do our duty,” 


AT THE LONG ISLAND FORUM. 


A Lincoln’s Birthday Speech Before a Mixed 
Audience. 


N THE afternoon of Sunday, February 12, 
O President Gompers spoke to an audience 
of more than 1,200 men and women, 
brought together by the Long Island Forum in 
Victoria Hall, Port Washington, Long Island. 
Mrs. Martin W. Littleton presided. 

Mr. Gompers said that Mrs. Littleton’s forum 
was accomplishing more than making two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before in that 
it was bringing people together and uniting their 
thought for a great and good purpose. He could 
conceive of no better day for striving to bring 
forth better labor conditions than Sunday and the 
anniversary of Lincoln’s birthday. 

‘“‘Lincoln’s work is just about beginning to be 
understood,’’ he said. ‘‘He came from the com- 
mon people and reached the highest office in the 
land, but he always remained true to himself and 
true to the people. He foresaw that when the 
shackles of human slavery were broken, then 
would arise the question of the right of the pro- 
ducer of wealth to the results of his toil. 

“If there is any who think there is nothing in 
the labor question, let him visit the large cities and 
see the unemployed walking the streets, wanting 
to give their services in return for daily bread; let 
him go to the sweat-shops, the mines, and other 
places of toil, and go where he will the answer 
will come that there isa labor question. It isa 
living question that must find a humane, rational, 
and intelligent solution, No right-thinking man 
can see misery abound and himself enjoying 
happiness. If there is one man who through no 
fault of his own is oppressed by poverty and misery, 
society is at fault. 

‘*We say that it is a blot upon our boasted civil- 
ization when people can not find work. Those who 
hope for the crushing of organized labor are living 
in a fool’s paradise. Organized labor is not going 
out of existence so long as there is a wrong to 
right. 

‘The history of the world is crowded with the 
records of the crushing out of organized labor. 














The saying that the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the church is not only applicable to the 
Church of God, but it also has its application to the 
cause of labor. It is said that to produce a good 
race it is necessary to begin three generations 
back; and those who want to crush labor should 
have begun with the people three generations ago. 
Those who talk about crushing out organized labor 
pray to God once a week and then prey on human- 
ity for the balance of the week. We are not going 
to give up our right of protest against wrong and 
our determination to come into our own. 

“The representatives of labor here on the plat- 
form don’t appear to be a bit scared because under 
the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust bill they 
are designated illegal traders. This law was in- 
tended to protect the people against the trusts and 
corporations, but it has now been so perverted that 
it doesn’t mean the trusts, but the men and women 
who only control their own right to work. For the 
sake of money men and public officials have stolen 
the power from the people and vested it in them- 
selves, 

‘“‘What great money-getter has been put in jail? 
What great corporation has been prosecuted? One 
fine of $29,000,000 was imposed, but it was written 
in ice on a summer day. 

‘*‘Free speech and a free press were not put in 
the original Constitution of the United States as it 
was then thought that it was ordained. The first 
amendment to the Constitution was the one grant- 
ing freedom of worship, free speech, and afree press, 
freedom of assembly and the right of petition. No 
one wants the freedom of speech to preach treason. 
By freedom of speech we want the right to criti- 
cise, the right to give vent to protest and opiniors. 
The worst that could come to our people would be 
to attempt to shut off freedom of the press and 
speech. 

‘John Mitchell, Frank Morrison, and I myself 
have been sentenced to jail for freedom of speech. 
Morrison was given six months, Mitche!l nine 
months, and as I am the oldest and worst crimi- 
nal they gave metwelve months. The United States 
Supreme Court has heard the appeal. Its decision, 
I trust, may give freedom of speech and freedom of 
press. I trust they will decide the whole ques- 
tion—that courts shall heed freedom of speech and 
freedom of press in advance of its utterance and 
thus restore to the people their constitutional 
rights. 

**Should the courts decide otherwise, we will 
go to jail, and the fight for freedom of speech and 
freedom of press shall have to be fought all over 
again. We shall have to appeal to the people, 
who, I feel, will respond in their own way and in 
a right way dictated by their hearts and con- 
sciences, and then no picayune ‘judge’ shall 
attempt to set it aside. 

“Can Judge Wright imagine that if we al! went 
to jail our voices would be stifled? Even if they 
gagged us so we couldn’t speak, there are other 
men and women who would arise and speak in 
more emphatic terms than Mitchell, Morrison, or 
I can speak. 

“The spirit of progress isin the air. The spirit 
of liberty will not die. It cries to take the chil- 


dren out of the mines, out of the mill and put 
them in playgrounds to grow up in the bright 
sunshine into worthy manhood and womanhood.”’ 
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INTENT OF THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Letter from President Taft on the Subject in Response 
to a Letter from Mr. Gompers. 
OFFICE OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D, C., February so, 7911. 
S1r: In the Naval Appropriation Bill, passed in 
the last session of the Sixty-first Congress, the 
following section was adopted: 


‘‘And the contract for the construction of said 
vessels shall contain a provision requiring said 
vessels to be built in accordance with the provi- 
sions of an act entitled ‘An act relating to the limi- 
tation of the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon the public works 
of the United States and of the District of Colum- 
bia,’ approved August 1, 1892, and shall be 
awarded by the Secretary of the Navy to the low- 
est best responsible bidder having in view the best 
results and most expeditious delivery.”’ 


In the message which you sent to Congress upon 
the opening of its present session, under the cap- 
tion of ‘‘Eight-Hour Law,’’ you said: 


‘Since 1868 it has been the declared purpose of 
this Government to favor the movement for an 
eight-hour day by a provision of law that none of 
the employes employed by or on behalf of the 
Government should work longer than eight hours 
in every twenty-four. The first declaration of 
this view was not accompanied with any penal 
clause or with any provision for its enforcement, 
and, though President Grant by a proclamation 
twice attempted to give it his sanction and to re- 
quire the officers of the Government to carry it 
out, the purpose of the framers of the !aw was 
ultimately defeated by a decision of the Supreme 
Court, holding that the statute as drawn was 
merely a direction of the Government to its agents 
and did not invalidate a contract made in behalf 
of the Government, which provided in the con- 
tract for labor for a day of longer hours than 
eight. Thereafter, in 1892, the present eight-hour 
law was passed, which provides that the services 
and employment of all laborers and mechanics 
who are now or may hereafter be employed by 
the Government of the United States, by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or by any contractor or sub- 
contractor on any of the public works of the 
United States and of the said District of Columbia 
is hereby restricted to eight hours in any one 
calendar day. This law has been construed to 
limit the application of the requirement to those 
who are dircetly employed by the Government or 
to those who are employed upon public works 
situate upon land owned by the United States. 
This construction prevented its application to 
Government battleships and other vessels built in 
private shipyards and to heavy guns and armor 
plate contracted for and made at private establish- 
ments. 

‘Pending Bill.—The proposed act provides that 
no laborer or mechanic doing any part of the 
work contemplated by a contract with the United 
States in the employ of the contractor or any 
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subcontractor shall be required or permitted to 
work more than eight hours a day in any one 
calendar day. 

‘It seems to me from the past history that the 
Government has been committed to a policy of 
encouraging the limitation of the day’s work to 
eight hours in all works of construction initiated 
by itself, and it seems to me illogical to maintain 
a difference between government work done on 
government soil and government work done in a 
private establishment, when the work is of such 
large dimensions and involves the expenditure of 
much labor for a considerable period, so that the 
private manufacturer may adjust himself and his 
establishment to the special terms of employment 
that he must make with his workmen for this par- 
ticular job. To require, however, that every small 
contract of manufacture entered into by the Gov- 
ernment should be carried out by the contractor 
with men working at eight hours would be to im- 
pose an intolerable burden upon the Government 
by limiting its sources of supply and excluding 
altogether the great majority of those who would 
otherwise compete for its business 

‘The proposed act recognizes this in the excep- 
tions which it makes to contracts, ‘for transporta- 
tion by land or water, for the transmission of in- 
telligence, and for such materials or articles as 
may usually be bought in the open market whether 
made to conform to particular specifications or 
not, or for the purchase of supplies by the Govern- 
ment, whether manufactured to conform to par- 
ticular specifications or not.’ 

“Substitute for Pending Bill.—1 recommend 
that instead of enacting the proposed bill, the 
meaning of which is not clear and definite, and 
might be given a construction embarrassing to 
the public interest, the present act be enlarged by 
providing that public works shall be construed to 
include not only buildings and work upon public 
ground, but also ships, armor, and large guns 
when manufactured in private yards or factories. 

‘Provision for Suspension in Emergencies by 
President.—One of the great difficulties in enforc- 
ing this eight-hour lawisthat its application under 
certain emergencies becomes exceedingly oppress- 
ive and there isa great temptation to subordinate 
officials to evade it, I think that it would be wiser 
to allow the President, by executive order to de- 
clare an emergency in special instances in which 
the limitation might not apply and, in such cases, 
to permit the payment by the Government of extra 
compensation for the time worked each day in ex- 
cess of eight hours. I may add that my suggestions 
in respect to this legislation have the full concur- 
rence of the Commissioner of Labor.’’ 


Your attention is respectfully called to the fact 
that Honorable George Von L. Meyer, Secretary 
of the Navy, appearing before the Naval Appro- 
priation Committee, made statements which, to say 
the least, in an unfriendly manner criticised the 
clause contained in the Naval Appropriation Law, 
providing for the construction of battleships, etc., 
under the eight-hour provision of the law. The 
Secretary, in referring to the fact that the ship- 
builders of this country obtained a contract for 


two great battleships from Argentina, said (page 
340 of the printed proceedings of the hearing): 

‘Unfortunately, right in the very first stages of 
their competing successfully with the ship-build- 
ing concerns of other countries, an amendment is 
put on the appropriation bill which forbids these 
companies to build a United States battleship un- 
less the work done is on an eight-hour basis, which 
means an increase in the cost of about 20 per cent, 
and which means that it will be difficult to com- 
pete in the future with foreign ship building con- 
cerns. It would probably necessarily mean two 
organizations in one shipyard.’’ 

You, as President of the Unite1 States, recom- 
mended the passage of a law for the extension of 
the eight-hour law, and it seems exceedingly pecu- 
liar that the Secretary of. the Navy, under your 
Administration, and a member of your Cabinet, 
should seek the repeal of a law already on the 
statute books in line with your Presidential recom- 
mendation. 

Because the men of labor are so intensely inter- 
ested in this species of legislation, it would be in- 
teresting to know whether you, as expressed in 
your message, or the Secretary of the Navy, as 
expressed before the Naval Committee, represents 
the actual wishes of your Administration in regard 
to eight-hour legislation. 

Trusting that I may have an answer at your early 
convenience, I have the honor to remain, yours, 
very respectfully, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President American Federation of Labor. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. Tart, President of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 
THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, 
February 18, 19/1. 

My DEAR SiR: I have yours of February 10, 
and beg to advise you that I have not changed in 
any way my opinion in respect to the eight hours 
a day law. I have referred your letter to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who advises me that he de- 
clined to express an opinion on the main question 
when pressed by the Naval Committee; that he 
simply gave them the facts with reference to the 
additional cost arising upon the necessity for a 
limitation of eight hours a day in the work in a 
private shipyard, and thinks it was all that he 
should do. 

If Congress enters upon the policy I have recom- 
mended it should know exactly what the additional 
cost to the Government is. 

The expression you quote from the Secretary was 
an expression of his own opinion and of of the 
Administration, and was a casual expression and 
incidental to the conference in which he was en- 
gaged, and not intended to be a declaration one 
way or the other. 

The attitude of the Administration upon the 
subject is unchanged. Sincerely yours, 

Wo. H. Tart. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esquire, 801 G St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Loyalty of John Mitchell. 


He Retains His Membership in the United Mine Workers—Letter From 
Samuel Gompers—Union Opinion. 





E PLACE on record the following letters was not only a mistake, but it was doing the or- 
\V/ in order that our readers, at present and nization itself, as well asthe trade union move- 
at ca , : ment, and particularly yourself, an injustice. The 
in time to come, may gain exact informa- 5 itterest enemies of the capitalist class have taken 
tion as to certain of the circumstances in which and will take, as they have cause to take, great 
Second Vice-President John Mitchell, of the comfort = the —— of _ | coped eet, —— 
American Federation of Labor, resigned his ction plays into their hands as well as into the 
. hands of the false pretenders who mask behind a 
chairmanship of the Trade Agreement Depart- pretended interest fi and friendship for labor. 
ment, National Civic Federation, as well as his In the March issueof the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
membership in that body. Appended, also, isan TIONIST, I have an article upon “Organized Labor 
editorial article published in the Washington and the National Civic Federation,’ to which 
“aie ‘ : your attention is called. I should like you to read 
Trades Unionist, which interprets the general it in full, in connection with this letter. 
sentiment prevailing in the trade unions regard- You know that any feeling which has been 
ing the ‘‘combination” which in the United Mine “atctinaians destin, Saoeeman —S - 
Workers’ annual convention misrepresented the . . . onstructive tra 
rank and file in calling on Mr. Mitchell to resign uplift a action, as Eee oe 
from the Civic Federation. That such action was motion of their interest, toconstantly improve the 
a rank misrepresentation of the wishes of an enor- — = the wroseibl 7 ye mayen em- 
mous majority is proven by the fact that at the 2 ag Ag ogee hilete AA - fn = 
recent election of delegates to the American Fed- Socialists, and el sew = Aal their bitter, 
eration of Labor the miners placed Mr. Mitchell organized, systematized hostility. Just exactly the 


4 at the head of the list, his vote being 113,285, the pr pd - — in vee attitude of the Posts 
i i 37 ci the Nati d iati : 
next highest vote for delegate being 85,887. fees” o e National Association of Manu 


Further, since the demand made by the Columbus It may not be an uninteresting item for you to 
convention on Mr. Mitchell to quit the Civic Fed- know that notwithstanding the fact that the labor 
eration, Mr. Mitchell’s home district, the State of a 4 ban ronen J is ~~ by the ie aor 

ee anys ane ‘ ists as the best expression of the most radical 
Illinois, at its annual convention, by a vote so type, yet when the auto of the Building Trades 
nearly unanimous that there were only 11 dis- o¢ Germany was on several months ago the case 
sentients, repudiated the action of the national was finally submitted to a Board of Arbitration, 
the arbitrators being— 











vention. 3 . 
: — Government Councillor, Dr. Wiedfeldt; 
‘ Dr. Bentler, Mayor of Dresden; 
HEADQUARTERS, Dr. Prenner, President of the Munich Industrial 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Court. 


;. SekeeE * : You will thus observe that not one labor man 
W AGMSEGTCR, D. C., March iy ards was on that board of arbitration. It was com- 
Mr. JoHN MITCHELL, Vice-President, American posed of three men entirely removed from the 
Federation of Labor, 10096 Metropolitan janksof labor. In the entire history of the labor 
Building, New York City. movement of America I know of no instance in 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favorof the which any organization, or any set of workmen 
second instant, inclosing copy of the correspond- even unorganized, would consent to submit a case 
ence between yourself and Hon. Seth Low, came to a Board of Arbitration upon which a labor man 
duly to hand,and I thank you for sending itto was not a member. 
; me. Permit me also to congratulate you upon the I would like to have an opportunity of talking 
stand you have taken in resigning from office and over with you what you have in mind to do after 
membership in the National Civic Federation in March 31, when you sever your connection with 
response to the action of the recent convention of the Civic Federation. If you could find it con- 
the United Mine Workers of America. In my _ venient, I should be glad to have a word from you 
judgment, the action of the miners’ convention in the meantime. 
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Again commending your stand, congratulating 
you upon it, and with assurances of my high re- 
gard and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Mitchell’s Letter of Resignation. 


THE NATIONAL Civic FEDERATION. 
NEw YoRK City, February 15, 7971. 
Hon. SETH Low, President, the National Civic 
Federation. 

My DEAR Mr. Low: At the recent international 
convention of the United Mine Workers of America 
an amendment to the constitution of that organi- 
zation was adopted providing that any member of 
the United Mine Workers of America, accepting a 
position as representative of the National Civic 
Federation, shall forfeit his membership in the 
union. 

The amended constitution of the United Mine 
Workers of America becomes effective on the first 
day of April, 1911, and as Iam a member of that or- 
ganization as well asa representative of the National 
Civic Federation, it is necessary for me to decide 
whether I shall retain my membership in the 
miners’ union or my membership and position with 
the National Civic Federation. 

It is needless to say that I regret the action of 
the miners’ convention, not so much because it 
requires me to choose between the two organiza- 
tions as because of the unjust and gratuitous attack 
upon the National Civic Federation, which, iu ad- 
dition to its many other useful public activities, 
has stood consistently as an advocate of righteous 
industrial peace. 

The fact that atthe annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, held in January, I was re- 
elected chairman of the Trade Agreement Depart- 
ment and a member of the Executive Council for 
the current year, adds to the difficulties of the 
situation in which I find myself; however, there 
is no way, under the laws of the miners’ union, 
whereby the enforcement of its constitution can 
be held in abeyance until such time as the period 
for which I have been re-elected as an officer of 
the National. Civic Federation shall have expired. 

Under these circumstances, I respectfully re- 
quest that you release me from my contract to 
serve as chairman of the Trade Agreement Depart- 
ment of the National Civic Federation and accept 
my resignation as a member of the Executive 
Council and as a member of the federation itself, 
the same to become effective at any time prior to 
April 1 that is agreeable to you. 

In taking this step I wish to assure you and the 
gentlemen associated with you, both as members 
and officers of the National Civic Federation, that 
I appreciate deeply the confidence which has been 
reposed in me and the co-operation which I have 
always received from you and them in every effort 
I have made to be of assistance in promoting 
righteous industrial peace through the medium of 
the trade agreement, Iam, 

Yours truly, JOHN MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Trade Agreement Department. 
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In reply Seth Low, President of the Civic Fed- 
eration, wrote: 


February 28, 1911. 

My DEAR Mr. MITCHELL: I have your letter of 
February 15, 1911, calling my attention tothe action 
taken at the recent international convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America, in adopting an 
amendment to the constitution of that organization 
which compels you to decide whether you will re- 
tain your membership in the miners’ union or your 
membership and position with the National Civic 
Federation. I take note of your request that, under 
the circumstances, you may be released from your 
contract to serve as chairman of the Trade Agree- 
ment Department of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, and that your resignation be accepted as a 
member of the Executive Counciland as a member 
of the Federation itself, the same to become effect- 
ive at any time prior to April 1 that is agreeable to 
me. 

I greatly regret the action taken at the interna- 
tional convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America, which has constrained you to make this 
decision. Under the circumstances, however, I 
think the course you have taken is both natural 
and proper. On behalf of the National Civic Fed- 
eration I therefore accept your resignation from 
the Executive Council and from the organization 
itself, and release you from your contract as chair- 
man of the Trade Agreement Department of the 
Federation. All to take effect on March 31, 1911. 
It should be known, however, that you have offered 
your resignation from the National Civic Federa- 
tion in the face of a specific proposal on the part 
of the Federation to renew its contract with you 
for another term of three years. 

In accepting your resignation, and in relieving 
you from your contract, I take advantage of the 
vpportunity to say to you how highly I value the 
work you have done for industrial peace as chair- 
man of our Trade Agreement Department during 
the last two yearsand a half, Only your colleagues 
in the active administration of the National Civic 
Federation can fully understand how helpful you 
have been in bringing about a better understanding 
between employers and employes in all sorts of 
directions. I feel personally under special obliga- 
tions to you for enabling me to understand better 
than ever before the workingmen’s point of view 
on many questions of vital interest, and I want to 
say that it has been a personal pleasure to be asso- 
ciated with you and to work with you. My regret 
for the necessity of our separation, therefore, is 
personal as well as official. You will carry with 
you into whatever field you enter the best wishes 
and the cordial regard of all your colleagues in the 
National Civic Federation. Respectfully, 

SETH Low, President. 
Mr. JOHN MITCHELL, Chairman Trade Agreement 
Department, the National Civic Federation, 
New York City. 





(Editorial by J. L. Rodier, Washington 7rades Unionis?.]} 


Tom Lewis’s Parthian arrow rankles—but not in 
John Mitchell’s breast. That philosopher has been 
on the firing line too long to be bothered with 
trifles. Every member of organized labor who has 
watched the trend of events in the wider field of 
economics understands the motives of the coterie 
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who sprung in the convention of United Mine 
Workers what practically forced John Mitchell’s 
retirement from the Civic Federation. Jealousy, 
envy, hatred. The petty malice of a man who, 
achieving position while shining in reflected 
glory, is found lacking and falls by the wayside of 
a movement he could not comprehend, fashioned 
the barb if it did not draw the bow. How many 
outside of the Lewis coterie at Indianapolis under- 
stood the resolution remains to be seen—for awk- 
ward questions will be asked returning delegates. 

The insulted and the outraged are those who 
have worked to bring about in the industrial 
world a condition of peace founded upon justice 
and mutual respect. However much they may 
doubt the motives of the Civic Federation, they 
were and are willing to accept any proffered aid 
from a source so potential if sincere. If the Civic 
Federation is sincere, all the better to have the 
second greatest man in the labor movement in 
position to direct its sincerity into the proper 
channels. If, as not a few believe, the organiza- 
tion in question is a meddlesome interloper, seek- 
ing to flaunt its alleged intellectual superiority in 
the faces of our leaders and to coarsely patronize 
the rank and file, all the better still to have a 
Mitchell, the intellectual peer of the best of them, 
where that insincerity could be detected and ex- 
posed. 

Nobody believes that that comical bunch of 
pseudo-intellectuals in New York who have ‘‘got 
theirs’ and retired from the game of exploitin 
the workingman could influence Mitchell’s atti- 
tude in any direction; no one believes that the 
sinister agencies in the Civic Federation could 
divert Mitchell from any path of duty, and the 
real friends of economic independence (and that 
is what organized labor wants and all it wants or 
has a right to)—the real friends of economic inde- 
pendence in the Civic Federation—be they many 
or few—could be ably re-enforced by this man wio 
has never been a self-seeker, never stepped aside 
from his path of duty to those with whom he 
toiled in earlier years and for whom he has toiled 
this double decade past. 

Yes; the Civic Federation paid him well. All 
classes in the economic school to which its mem- 
bers belong recognize that talent, ability, and re- 
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sourcefulness must be properly compensated. 
And a pity it is that the base of the pyramid does 
not recognize that fact. But where is the fatuous 
fool who says $6,000 a year could buy the honor 
of a man who could have made millions by avail- 
ing himself of the speculative opportunities his 
knowledge of the trend of events in the great coal 
strike of 1902 gave him? 

Mitchell, Wilson, Nicholls, Fahy, Duffy, 
Dettry—these men could have divided a million— 
several millions—among themselves, shaking the 
stock market to its foundations, and still winning 
for the anthracite miners, by merely taking into 
their confidence any one of a number of daring 
Wall street operators. Why, only the other day a 
telephone operator in New York testified in court 
that he made $50,000 by availing himself of know]l- 
edge he overheard on the wire he tended! Now 
look at this sextette which possessed such por- 
tentous knowledge for five months only a couple 
of yesterdays ago. 

John Mitchell, facing a terrible sentence because 
of his devotion to the cause of a// organized labor— 
can not the miners now comprehend the fierce in- 
dignation which prevails over this miserable 
affair?—John Mitchell forced to abandon a well- 
paid and useful position; Tom Nicholls, an ex- 
member of Congress in a district with 40,000 coal 
miners because he would not engage in a petty 
squabble over renomination; Duffy and Dettry 
mining officials at twice or thrice the salaries they 
received when working for the miners, after hav- 
ing been thrown down by their fellows, and dear, 
faithful old John Fahy still tramping up and down 
the mountains endeavoring to keep in line the 
forces by which they were enabled to win so 
notable a victory. 

Billy Wilson alone is situated as he should be— 
thanks to the Tioga Valley miners—for he is now 
entering his third term in Congress and setting an 
example for those of wider opportunities. 

Not place, nor power, nor wealth could buy 
these men—and the scores of lesser leaders by 
whom they were surrounded. 

If republics are ungrateful, in God’s name how 
can you characterize this one of many examples of 
the disposition of organized labor? 





Legal Restrictions of the Hours of Labor in Europe. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


ITH few exceptions legal restrictions of the 
hours of labor in European countries re- 


late to women, young persons and chil- 
dren. The common practice is to lay down uniform 
restrictions for factories and workshops generally, 
and to supplement these by laws or regulations 
relating to special trades or industries. 

In Germany the law of December 28, 1908, reg- 
ulates the hours of work of women and children. 
It applies to establishments in which, as a rule, at 
least ten persons are employed. Workpeople under 
16 years of age and females over 16, may not be 
employed before 6 a. m., or after 8 p. m. Females 
must cease work on Saturdays or the eves of holi- 
days at 5 p. m., and they may not be employed for 
more than ten hours daily, nor for more than eight 





hours on Saturdays or the eves of holidays, nor 
more than 58 hours per week. Persons under 16 
years and all females must, moreover, be granted 
an unbroken interval of rest of at least 11 hours 
between one day’s work and the next. It is for- 
bidden to employ women two weeks before and 
six weeks subsequent to the date of confinement. 

Yet, it must be noted, that there are many ex- 
ceptions to the above rules. Permission may be 
obtained from the lower administrative authorities 
for the employment of women for a period of two 
weeks (but not on Saturdays or Sundays) up to 9 
p. m., in cases of great pressure of work, on con- 
dition that the hours of work do not exceed 12 per 
day, and thatthe women have an unbroken inter- 
val of at least ten hours between one day’s work 
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and the next. Such permission may not be given 
for more than 40 days in all in the year. The 
higher administrative authorities are empowered 
to give similar permission for periods of more than 
two weeks; but such permission may not be given 
for more than 50 days in the year. The Federal 
Council (Bundes-Rat) has power permanently to 
exempt from the regulations affecting the hours of 
labor of women, young persons and children, 
those trades which regularly at certain times 
of the year require an increased labor staff, pro- 
vided that the daily working hours of the protected 
persons shall not exceed 12 and on Saturdays 8. 
Such exemption can not be granted for more than 
50 days a year. In the case of trades in which 
night work is indispensable in order to prevent 
raw material from perishing or labor products 
being wasted, the Federal Council is empowered 
to make exemptions, on condition that the statu- 
tory interval of 11 hours’ uninterrupted rest 
between one day’s work and the next be not re- 
duced on more than 60 days in the year, and then 
not below 8% hours. Exceptions may be granted 
also to establishments in which day and night 
work is regularly carried on, provided that the 
number of weekly working hours shall not exceed 
36 for children under 14 years, 60 for young per- 
sons, and 58 for women. 

The usual age of admission to work in factories, 
etc., is 13 years, but it is competent for the State 
governments to raise this age. The employment 
of children, young persons, and women is pro- 
hibited in lead smelting and lead colors manu- 
facture, quarries, sandstone cutting, and basic slag 
works. In grinding and polishing works (glass, 
stone, and metal), the maximum hours of labor of 
children under 14 years are six daily, of young 
people between 14 and 16 years 10 daily, and of 
women 59 weekly. In iron and steel rolling works 
and forges boys over 14 years of age may be em- 
ployed 60 hours per week, but the employment of 
females is prohibited. Employment of women is 
forbidden also underground in mines, quarries, 
salt works, works in which ores are prepared, and 
above ground in such establishments in the opera- 
tions of transport and loading. 

As to adult males, in certain trades the maxi- 
mum hours have been fixed as follows: Railways, 
locomotive engineers and firemen, maximum 16, 
average 10 to 11 daily; railways, other trainmen, 
11 daily; railways, station employes, 12 to 16 daily; 
iron and steel rolling works and forges, 12 daily; 
bakeries, working by night, journeymen, 87% 
weekly; bakeries, working by night, apprentices, 
10% to 11% daily. 

Some figures concerning the hours of labor of 
men actually worked will not be out of place here. 
In Prussia, underground workersin coal mines work 
eight-hour shifts, except in Upper Silesia, where 
the average shift in 1908 was from 9.7 to 10.1 hours; 
pauses are here included, but not descent and 
ascent. On the Prussian and Hessian State rail- 
ways the predominant hours for all men together 
were (in 1909) eight and up to nine daily; the 
largest proportion of train and locomotive staff 
employes worked eight and up to ten hours daily, 
of goods yard men, car and wagon examiners, run- 
ning-shed men, etc., 9 and up to 10 hours, 
pointsmen and signalmen 10 and up to 11 
and level-crossing, bridge and barrier keepers 10 
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and upto 12. Returns of hours of labor fixed by 
collective agreements concluded between employ- 
ers and workpeople in the building trades in a 
large nuinber of German cities show that the 10- 
hour day and the 59-hour week predom- 
inate. Of 20,745 glass blowers, 154 worked 6 
hours or less per day; 3,689 6 to 8 hours; 7,101 
8 to 9;8,655 9 to 10; 855 10 to 11, and 291 11. 
Of 34,778 male members of the Factory Workers’ 
Union, 545 worked 8 hours or less; 1,832 8 to 9; 
26,448 9 to 10; 5,672 10 to 12, and 281 over 12 
hours per day. According to statistics compiled 
by the Wood Workers’ Union, the average hours 
of 211,000 workpeople were 57 per week; 49,061 
worked less than 54 hours. 

Trade union workmen did not wait for the law- 
makers to shorten their working hours; they pre- 
ferred to reach this end through their own efforts. 

In most of the other European countries the 
statutory age at which children may begin to work 
in factories, etc., is 12 years, but in Austria and 
Switzerland it is 14, in Spain and Hungary 10, in 
Great Britain and Ireland the age is 12. The em- 
ployment of children in factories, etc., is restricted 
in Norway to 5 hours daily, in Denmark to 5%, in 
Sweden, Spain and Portugal to 6, and in Luxem- 
burg, Hungary, Roumania and Russia to $; in Hol- 
land they may be employed 11 and in Belgium 12 
hours per day, in France 60 and in Italy 66 hours 
per week. The hours of labor of young persons (asa 
rule under the age of 16 years, though in France, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 18 years) are 
restricted to 10 or 11 daily in many countries, but 
to 12 in Belgium. In Great Britain and Ireland 
children under 14 years (13 with educational ef- 
ficiency certificate) are not allowed to work more 
than half the time of young persons from 14 to 18 
years of age, and for these the maximum weekly 
hours are 55'% in textile, and 60 in non-textile fac- 
tories. For the sake of comparison I shall quote 
from Mr. Gompers’ report to the St. Louis conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor the fol- 
lowing passage relating to restriction of child labor 
in the United States: 


“Forty-four States now have child labor legislation 
of some form. In twenty-eight States the working 
age limit is fourteen years; in ten, twelve years; in 
three, sixteen years; in two, fifteen years, and in one 
State (Georgia), ten years. Five States now have a 
forty-eight-hour week for children; five, a tifty-four- 
hour week; two, a fifty-five-hour week; two, a fifty- 
six-hour week; two, a fifty-eight-hour week: twenty- 
four, a sixty-hour week; two, a sixty-six-hour week. 
The law should provide that the maximum working 


hours for minors should not exceed eight hours per 
day.” 

I suppose conditions are worse in Europe than 
in America. 

The hours of women are restricted to 60 in 
France, to 64 in Switzerland, to 66 in Austria, 
Roumania and Spain, to 6714 in Russia, and to 72 
per week in Belgium and Italy. In Great Britain 
and Ireland the weekly hours for women are 554 
in textile and 60 in non-textile factories. 

In Switzerland the hours of men are restricted 
to 64 weekly, in Austria to 66. in Russia to 67! by 
day and 60 by night, and in France to 72, though 
to 60 where they work in the same building with 
women and young persons. Shorter hours, both 
for men and women, apply to special industries in 
some countries. 

MUNICH, BAVARIA, 


» 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


LonpDon, March 7, 1977. 

HE Amalgamated Society of Engineers re- 

I ports an increase of membership last year of 

over 3,000, the total number now being 

110,814. The increase in January this year alone 

was 344. Compared with a year ago, despite the 

fact of increased membership, the number of 

donation and sick benefit has decreased by 3,426 

and 222, respectively. There is, however, the ex- 

pected steady increase of members on superannua- 
tion allowance. 

The Associated Iron Moulders of Scotland also 
report an increase of employed members on the 
year from 5,019 to 5,719. The Iron Moulders start 
the year with a balance in hand of $240,000 and 
the net income in January was $7,560. 

The Associated Blacksmiths and Iron Workers’ 
Society reports a much more hopeful tone than it 
has been able to do for some time. The amount of 
work on hand is distinctly above the average, and 
a year of good work is looked for as reasonably 
certain, The advance in wages claimed by the 
trades signing the Shipbuilding Agreement has 
been conceded and became operative on February 
13. The income for the quarter ending last Decem- 
ber was $11,515, an increase of $1,500 as compared 
with the same quarter of the previous year. This 
society reports a considerable shrinkage in mem- 
bership and much regret is expressed by the offi- 
cers that there are numbers of men who cling to 
the Society while they are in receipt of benefit but 
who desert it afterward. 

Good trade is also reported by the Steam Engine 
Makers’ Society, most of the local branches now 
reporting no members at all unemployed. This 
society is one that has always taken up the posi- 
tion that one of the foremost objects of a trade 
union should be to see that its members are use- 
fully and properly employed. The percentage of 
unemployed members at the present time is only 
1.4, whilst the average of all trades for the whole 
country is quite 5. 

A cheerful statement is further rendered by the 
Amalgamated Toolmakers. The membership last 
year increased by 758, to a total of 4,676. The un- 
employed ratio is also well down here, and a very 
healthy condition is shown by the reserve funds, 
which, starting last year at $70,000, have now risen 
to close upon $100,000 

The United Patternmakers’ Association joins in 
the general chorus of improved trade, the unem- 
ployed membership being 4.7 per cent of the whole, 
which is below the national average. Trade on the 
northeast coast, however, has not improved to any- 
thing like the extent anticipated when the lock- 
out of the boilermakers came to anend. The bad 
spot appears to be the Tyne, for elsewhere, and 
especially on the Clyde and at Barrow and Belfast, 
steady work and good prospects are the rule. The 
present membership of the society is 7,227. 

The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
reports a slight increase in the number of employed 
and the amount of wages paid. Compared with a 


year ago this union finds an increase of 3.3 per 


cent in the number employed and of 2.3 per cent 
in the amount of wages paid. Employment at 





Leicester and Northampton is reported as moderate. 

The Associated Carpenters and Joiners’ Society, 
which is the Scottish Union of the trade, reports a 
total membership of 4,018 and a bettertrade out- 
look, the number of members sick or unemployed 
being considerably below the corresponding figures 
for February, last year. The income for 1910 
amounted to $62,945 and the expenditure $63,755, 
a deficit of $810. The officials of the union are 
hopeful that with the increased prosperity in trade 
and the increased range of employment for mem- 
bers the present general levy will be dispensed 
with. This society is prepared to amalgamate with 
the biggest union of the trade—the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners—whose mem- 
bershipis 55,816. A vote just taken of the Amalga- 
mated Society on the question of amalgamation 
failed to obtain a sufficient majority of votes to 
support the scheme. A large number of members 
of both unions are in favor of amalgamation, but 
no general vote ever seems to secure a view of any- 
thing near the whole of the membership. 

The serious discontent among the miners in 
Durham and Northumberland over their earnings 
and working shifts is a matter of more than local 
interest. By an overwhelming vote the men in the 
latter country have decided to abolish the con- 
ciliation board, refuse to work on the multiple- 
shift system, press for a fixed minimum wage, and 
appeal to the National Federation for support in 
this drastic policy. An almost identical move- 
ment is on footin Durham. All the elements of a 
county strike—or rather two county strikes—are in 
evidence, with the possibility of a national strike 
looming large on the horizon, for seldom if ever 
has there been such widespread unrest in the 
mining industry as prevails today. Indeed, the 
resolution of the Miners’ National Conference of 
January 26 relative to the minimum wage, is 
nothing less than an ultimatum tothe coal owners 
throughout the country. 

The strike in the Cambrian collieries in South 
Wales still continues and is seriously diminishing 
the funds of the Welsh Miners’ Federation. The 
men are quite determined, and they have the sym- 
pathy not only of the miners of South Wales but 
of the whole country. The English miners are 
showing their sympathy in a substantial fashion 
by granting a contribution of $15,000 a week to 
the Welsh funds, and the working Welsh miners 
are doubling the amount of the strike levy which 
they have been paying all the time. 

There is trouble in the colliery districts of Scot- 
land, for the engine-keepers held a meeting in 
Glasgow on February 19 and agreed to accept 
the recommendation of their executive that notices 
to stop work should be handed in to the coal 
owners. Themen demand an eight-hour day, and 
state that this is the only course now left open to 
them. It is thought that their action will directly 
affect all the engine-keepers employed at coal and 
shale mines in Scotland, and will indirectly cause 
a compulsory stoppage of all mines in Scotland 
which employ, it is estimated about 95,000 men. 
If a settlement is not arrived at there will be a 
stoppage of all work at the Scottish collieries. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 7911. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President American Federation 
of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I hand you herewith 
my report on the legislation which came before 
the last session of Congress in which labor was 
interested. This session closed the Sixty-first Con- 
gress. It made many good efforts, it passed some 
very wise and effective legislation in the interest of 
labor and the whole people; it is well within the 
truth to say more than any Congress in many 
years. The Sixty-first Congress came in like a 
cyclone and went out like a menagerie. During 
its whole life it was in an uncertain mood, and 
whatever really happened for good may be cred- 
ited to unforeseen political exigencies and fortu- 
nate accidental circumstances. The most intense 
partisan will not attribute the good things it did 
to a well formulated, properly designed program. 

Among other things for which the Sixty-first 
Congress will hereafter be noted was the perfect 
unanimity with which the little group of Congress- 
men who carry union cards worked together when 
the interests of labor were before the House. 

Anti-Trust and Injunction Limitation Bills.— 
During the whole life of the Sixty-first Congress it 
was impossible to get direct action from either of 
the Judiciary Committees upon Labor’s injunction 
limitation and anti-trust bills, but an opportunity 
was afforded during the recent short session (on De- 
cember 7) for Representative Wilson of Pennsy]l- 
vania, to offer that part of his bill H. R. 25188, deal- 
ing with injunction legislation as an amendment to 
the bill H. R. 23377, under consideration on that 
date for the *‘codification of laws relating to the 
Judiciary.’’ A point of order was made on the 
amendment by Representative Moon, of Peunsyl- 
vania, Chairman of the committee having the 
Codification bill in charge. The point of order 
was sustained on the ground that the amendment 
was not germane to the section to which it was 
offered. 

On December 14 the House further considered 
the ‘‘Codification ’’ bill, and again Representative 
Wilson offered his injunction limitation bill as an 
amendment to the section which he considered 
appropriate. A point of order was again made by 
Mr. Moon, on the ground that it was not germane 
to that section, but he coupled with it a statement 
that he had no objection to its being considered 
when appropriate sections of the ‘‘ codification’’ 
bill were reached. This was agreed to in the 
House by unanimous consent, and immediately 
thereupon Representative Thomas of Kentucky, 
Hughes of New Jersey, and Kendall of Iowa, 
offered their bills to prevent the abuse of the in- 
junction writ'!as amendments to be considered when 
the sections referred to were reached. Representa- 
tive Sterling of Illinois, one of the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, offered a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Representative Wilson, the pro in- 
junction bill introduced by Mr. Moon of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and strongly advocated by the President. 
Several references to this objectionable bill have 
been made in my former reports. You covered 
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this subject very thoroughly in an editorial in the 
January, 1911, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, entitled ‘‘ The President’s Habit of Mind 
on Injunctions.’’ 

Immediately after the House made the arrange- 
ment recorded above, you addressed the following 
letter on December 20, 1910, tothe members of the 
House of Representatives : 


DEAR Str: You are aware that Mr. Moon of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws, called up for consideration in the House on 
December 7 (Calendar Wednesday), the bill H. R. 
2377, “to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary.” On Wednesday, December 14, this 
same bill again occupied the attention of the House, 
and the expectation seems to prevail among many 
members that this bill may continue to b* considered 
on each Calendar Wednesday until it is finally dis- 
posed of. 

On December li Representative Wilson of Pennsy|l- 
vania offered an amendment to the bill. (See Congres- 
sional Record, page 93, December 7, and page 314, De- 
cember 14). 

On December 14 it was agreed by the House that 
Mr. Wilson’s amendment would be in order when sec- 
tion 219, 250 or 21 of the bill, or some other appropriate 
section of that chapter of the bill is reached. Your 
attention is called to the fact that at the same time 
several other amendments were offered to the bill and 
were similarly referred. 

Mr. Sterling of Illinois offered an amendment as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. Wilson, 
to be considered in connection with that amendment 
when it comes up. The Sterling substitute is the 
Moon injunction bill, introduced by Mr. Moon at the 
last session of Congress. 

May I respectfully suggest that you make an effort 
to be present in the House on each calendar Wednes- 
day while this billis under consideration, and to ex- 
press the hope that you give your active support to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania? 

The substitute offered by Mr. Sterling (the Moon 
bill), or any other bill of the character and species of 
which it isa type, is inimical to the rights and inter- 
ests of labor, and by unanimous direction of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at its convention last month. 
I enter anemphatic protest against its passage. The 
men of labor of our country contend for the princi- 
ples contained in the Wilson bill. May they not 
count upon you to make every possible effort for its 
enactment? Respectfully yours, 

SAML. GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The ‘‘Codification”’ bill came before the House 
again on each Calendar Wednesday, viz: January 
11, 18, and 25, February 1, 8, and 15, but the sec- 
tions at which Representative Wilson’s bill could 
be appropriately introduced according to agree- 
ment were not reached, and in spite of the fact 
that this long bill was so frequently brought up 
for consideration in the House, it was used for 
dilatory purposes and largely as a method to off- 
set other legislation that the people have been de- 
manding tillit became very apparent that the 
members generally showed no anxiety or inclina- 
tion to reach that section of the bill, where they 
had unanimously agreed the Wilson Injunction 
Limitation Bill would be germane, they apparently 
neither wanted the merits of the proposition dis- 
cussed for their own information and enlighten- 
ment, nor did they want to be placed on record, as 
they surely would have been had the section been 
reached, as it was being debated in the House and 
not in Committee of the Whole. The whole farce 
of the contemptible tactics was ruthlessly exposed 
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by Representative Hughes of New Jersey, on Feb- 
ruary 15, when he said in part: 

“This afternoon we have been couducting a sham 
battle in the interests of delay. I do not see 
what anybody can do to compel the gentleman in 
charge of the bill togoonand take up the really im- 
portant pressing matters that are to be considered by 
this House if this billis to be finished at this session 
of Congress. I do not know what the plan or program 
or scheme is, I only know that I and other members 
of Congress have been sitting around patiently waiting 
for the particular propositions in which we are all 
interested to be reached in order that we may debate 
them and have the House passupon them. But gentle- 
men have wasted the afternoon conducting an Al- 
phonse and Gaston burlesque across the aisle. I have 
seen three-quarters of an hour wasted this afternoon 
debating an amendment which everybody agreed to 
and nobody opposed. It seems that the more unani- 
mity there was regarding an amendment the more 
time was taken up in discussing it. I confess that for 
one I donot know what is goingon. I would like to 
find out, and I propose, if the gentleman in charge of 
the bill does not do it himself, to move that the House 
adjourn and put an end to this farce.” 

The House thereupon adjourned amidst merri- 
ment, evidently considering it a great joke to side- 
track the greatest issue before the organizations 
of labor and the American people, viz: a clear-cut 
definition of the inherent rights of man. 

This illustrated once more the fear the aver- 
age Congressman has of judge-made law. Rather 
than assert the prerogatives that belong to the 
legislative branch of government, their own de- 
partment, they submit to the false assumptions and 
dictations of the judiciary. 

While the foregoing was taking place in the 
House, Senator Heyburn of Idaho, Chairman of 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws, was taking 
advantage of every opportunity to advance the bill 
in the Senate. On February 8 section 251 was 
reached, this being one of the sections to which 
the House unanimously agreed the Wilson injunc- 
tion limitation bill might be considered germane. 
Senator Martin of Virginia was true to his pledge, 
and he offered the injunction limitation section of 
the Wilson bill as an amendment to section 251 of 
the codification bill. Heyburn moved to table it, 
and the motion carried; shortly afterwards the bill 
was completed and passed by the Senate. 

On February 23, while the House was working 
under the parliamentary order of suspension of 
the rules which usually prevail during the last 
days of a session, Representative Moon of Penn- 
sylvania, moved to suspend the rules, take up the 
codification bill, H. R. 23377 and pass it. The 
motion carried and the bill was passed. This 
rapid action after the dilatory practices that had 
prevailed in the House on this bill for so many 
days shows to what sharp practices the represen- 
tatives can and will resort to in order to refuse 
relief from the injunction abuse. 

It will be understood that this is only a résumé 
of the important facts occurring in this effort to 
obtain remedial injunction legislation. Space will 
not permit my personal experiences to be related in 
the endeavor to obtain this legislation. 

Boiler Inspection, Locomotive.—The Federal 
Locomotive Boiler Inspection Bill, S. 6702, was 
recommitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate on December 16, 1910, and 
after being amended was reported back to the 


Senate the same day without losing its place on. 


the Senate calendar. On January 9 it was taken 
up and further amended by the Senate while it 
was in Committee of the Whole. On January 10 it 
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was again considered by the Senate and was passe 
without division. The Senate act was reported to 
the House January 23, passed without material 
change on February 7 and approved by the Presi- 
dent February 17. A circular letter containing 
Resolution No. 145, introduced at the St. Louis 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
by Delegate J. A. Franklin, of the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, was sent to all of 
the Representatives and Senators by President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
on January 3, 1911. It met with a very favor- 
able response from a majority of the members, 
and was undoubtedly an influential factor in the 
successful passage of the measure. This law pro- 
vides for the appointment by the President with 
confirmation by the Senate of a Chief Inspector 
and two assistant chief inspectors, who shall have 
practical knowledge of the construction and re- 
pairing of boilers and be otherwise properly quali- 
fied. They will havea force of fifty district in- 
spectors selected after competitive examination. 
The district inspectors must have had practical 
experience in the work of construction, repair, 
operation, and testing of locomotive boilers. It is 
confidently believed that this law will have a very 
beneficent influence and be the means of saving 
many lives and much suffering. It required con- 
siderable time and effort on the part of the legis- 
lative committees representing labor to get it 
seriously considered by the Congressional com- 
mittees. To Senators Cummins, of Iowa, and 
Burkett, of Nebraska, many thanks are due for 
the loyalty they displayed in behalf of this 
humanitarian legislation. The Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers was represented by Brothers Frank- 
lin, Nolan, and Jeffries. The Railroad Brother- 
hoods were also ably represented by their legisla- 
tive committee. These organizations asa whole 
were directly interested in this legislation. They 
are entitled to many congratulations for being so 
ably represented. It was a pleasure for me to be 
able to co-operate with them in behalf of this 
much needed safety measure. 

Children’s Bureau.—The bill S. 423, introduced 
by Senator Flint of California for the purpose of 
establishing in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor a bureau to be known as the Children’s 
Bureau, passed the Senate on February 14. It was 
reported to the House and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Representative Parsons 
of New York, who had introduced a similar bill in 
the House, made many efforts to get a report from 
this committee, in which I rendered him as much 
assistance as possible. The bill died in the House 
Committee. 

Convict Labor.—The House Committee on Labor 
favorably reported the bills H. R. 12000 and H. R. 
12001 by Mr. Gardner of New Jersey, late during 
the previous session. He was urged to call them 
up in the House during the session just closed, 
but he declined even after the assurance had been 
given him that the Speaker would recognize him 
for that purpose. Both bills died on the calendar. 

Depariment of Labor.—The bill H. R. 3646, in- 
troduced by Mr. Sulzer of New York for a Depart- 
ment of Labor, which the Committee on Labor 
ordered to be redrafted and favorably reported last 
session, failed to get any consideration by the 
Committee during the session just closed. 
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Eight Hours.—The House Committee on Labor 
and the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor took no action upon the eight-hour bills 
which had been referred to them. The eight-hour 
bills, H. R. 15441 and H. R. 26984, by Mr. Hughes 
of New Jersey and Mr. Hayes of California, were 
placed upon the Discharge Committee calendar 
by them, but that calendar was rendered ineffec- 
tive by being loaded with many measures necessi- 
tating lengthy debates. 

Representative Hughes of New Jersey introduced 
H. R. 29156, ‘‘limiting the hours of service of la- 
borers and mechanics on work done for the United 
States Government.’’ This bill was in accord with 
the recommendations made by President Taft in 
his message of December 6, 1910, in which he ad- 
vocated an extension of the eight-hour law. It 
was referred to the Committee on Labor, and as 
usual with that committee the bill was filed and no 
further consideration given it. 

The act passed at the last session of Congress 
providing for the construction of two revenue cut- 
ters, which contained a proviso requiring con- 
struction under the provisions of the present 
Federal eight-hour law, was rendered inoperative 
because of the fact that no shipbuilders made a 
bid for the construction of these vessels, making 
the excuse that such contracts were not desirable 
under the eight-hour restriction. The Secretary 
of the Navy asked for bids from the Government 
Navy Yards, and Representative Mann introduced 
a bill, House Joint Resolution No. 259, for the pur- 
pose of giving statutory authority for the construc- 
tion of these proposed revenue cutters in a govern- 
ment navy yard. This provision was added: 
‘Provided, however, that the limit of cost 
($250,000) each, as set forth in said act, shall not 
be exceeded.”’ 

This resolution was placed on the ‘‘Calendar for 
unanimous consent,’’ January 12, 1911. It was 
reached on January 16, promptly objected to by 
Mr. Hardwick of Georgia, took its place on the 
Horse Calendar, and was never called up again. 
When the Sundry Civil Bill was under considera- 
tion in the House, February 24, Representative 
Peters of Massachusetts offered an amendment 
that ‘‘the two revenue cutters - at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Navy be con- 
structed in any navy yard on the basis of the actual 
cost of construction.’’ This was agreed to by the 
House, but when the bill reached the Senate Mr. 
Hale of Maine objected, and it was stricken from 
the bill. The Treasury Department isin need of 
these new cutters. Just how it will get them now 
that Mr. Hale objects to allow the navy yards to 
build them and the private shipyards refuse to 
bid for them will be another interesting chapter. 

Secretary of the Navy George von L. Meyer ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs on January 12, 1911, and had the temerity to 
ask that committee to abolish the eight-hour pro- 
vision in the last Naval Appropriation Bill; he also 
asked the committee to so amend the bill that he 
will not be compelled to build one of the battle- 
ships authorized last year in a Government Navy 
Yard because the eight-hour law prevails there. 
He made the excuse that it would cost $1,700,000 
more for the Government to do the work than to 
have it built at a private yard. He also made a 
statement, and attempted to fortify it with data, 
to show that the eight-bour provision put into the 








Naval Bill at the last session is costing the Govern- 
ment from 25 to 35 per cent extra. Secretary 
Meyer has taken this peculiar position in spite of 
the fact that President Taft recommended in his 
recent message that, ‘‘the present act be enlarged 
to include ships, armor and large guns 
when manufactured in private yards or factories,’’ 
and he appeared to ignore the fact that Admiral 
Mason and Admiral Watt, testifying before the 
same committee during the session, in reply to 
specific questions put by members of the com- 
mittee, stated that the output per man per hour 
in the Government Navy Yards exceeded that of 
the output per man per hour in private establish- 
meuts. Mr. Meyer also took an unwarranted posi- 
tion as to his claim for economy, and is refuted by 
the figures furnished by his own office—the Navy 
Department. The cost of battleships previous to 
the building of the battleship Connecticut in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard ranged from $297 to $313 per 
ton, and since that performance by the Govern- 
ment on its own behalf private contractors have 
so reduced their prices that the last contracts—let 
for the battleships Wyoming and Arkansas—are 
$171 and $179 per ton, respectively. A comparison 
of these figures with the earlier ones will show that 
Government competition with private contractors 
has reduced the price an average of $120 per ton, 
or about 42 per cent. 

The House Naval Committee reported its appro- 
priation bill January 28 and recommended the 
following reactionary propositions: 

1. Repeal of provision in last year’s act author- 
izing one battleship built in a navy yard. 

2. Repeal of provision in last year’s act whereby 
the contracts for construction should contain an 
eight-hour clause. 

3 Repeal of provision that not more than one 
of the battleships in last year’s act should be built 
by the same contracting party. 

4. Repeal of provision that the collier author- 
ized in the naval act of 1908 to be built in a Pacific 
Coast navy yard and that it be given out to con- 
tract. 

The Naval Affairs Committee proved itself com- 
pletely subservient to Secretary Von Meyer, whose 
peculiar ideas of genuine economy and public 
bookkeeping are hard to reconcile as being either 
progressive or in the interest of any but those who 
already fatten on public contracts. It will be 
readily noted that the committee’s report was 
grossly antagonistic to labor’s best interests. The 
report was apparently unanimous; if any of the 
committeemen dissented they failed to make a 
minority report. The men of labor everywhere 
should never forget these men, who boldly went 
on record in favor of the repeal of an eight-hour 
law: Foss of Illinois; Loudenslager of New Jersey; 
Butler and Bates of Pennsylvania; Mudd and Tal- 
bott of Maryland; Roberts of Massachusetts; Loud 
of Michigan; Thomas of Ohio; Dawson of Iowa; 
Olcott of New York; Englebright of California; 
Slemp of Virginia; Padgett of Tennessee; Gregg of 
Texas; Hobson of Alabama; Kitchin of North Caro- 
lina; Macon of Arkansas; Estopinal of Louisiana. 

The bill came up in the House on February 21, 
and when the opportunity afforded not one of the 
committeemen said a word in behalf of labor’s 
contention for an eight-hour day or for the public 
economy in the construction of one of the battle- 
ships in a Government yard. 























When the section of the bill was reached making 
appropriations for new construction, Representa- 


tive Hughes of New Jersey offered the following 
amendment: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall 
ic expended for the construction of any boat by any 
person, firm or corporation which has not at the time 
of the commencement and during the construction of 
snid vessels established an eight-hour workday for all 


employes, laborers and mechanics engaged, or to be 
engaged in the construction of the vessels named 
erein. 

Mr. Foss of Illinois, Chairman of the Committee, 
madea point of order that it was new legislation, 
which was sustained by Mr. Currier of New Hamp- 
shire, who was in the chair, his rule being on the 
strength of a precedent set by Mr. Mann of IIli- 
nois, who was in the chair on a former similar occa- 
§10n. 

Representative Hughes appealed from the de- 
cision of the chair, and he cited many previous 
rulings of the chair and decisive actions of the 
House in which it was held to be perfectly legal 
and proper to impose limitations and obligations 
upon parties making contracts with the Govern- 
ment. 

Representatives Fitzgerald of New York, Ken- 
dall of Iowa, and Poindexter of Washington, made 
elaborate and powerful arguments in favor of the 
contention made by Mr. Hughes. The decision 
of the chair was overruled by a vote of 111 nays to 
96 ayes, taken by tellers. This action by the 
House has established a most important principle 
in that it decided its own power over the rulings 
of the presiding officer or the vagaries of a depart- 
ment secretary. 

Mr. Hughes offered the same proviso in two 
other sections of the bill, all of which carried 
without contest. 

When the sections of the bill were reached pro- 
posing to repeal the eight-hour proviso in last 
year’s bill and the other repeal sections formerly 
referred to in this report, points of order were 
made against them, and they went out of the bill 
in short order. Chairman Foss and his committee 
became unusually docile and acted as though they 
= thoroughly ashamed of the position they had 
taken. 

When the bill came up in the Senate the second 
eight-hour proviso was amended to apply specifi- 
cally to battleships, and the bill passed after it had 
been strengthened by sufficient appropriations to 
complete last year’s battleship in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard and the collier authorized in 1908 com- 
pleted at the Mare Island Yard. 

I have reported this matter more in detail than 
is usual: First, because the substance of the con- 
test is worth recording. Second, because it estab- 
lishes a precedent and a principle that may be ob- 
served in future with other appropriation bills, 
such as Rivers and Harbors, Fortifications, etc. 
Third, because it demonstrates that the Congress 
and the Administration are favorably disposed to 
the eight-hour day. Fourth, it is a downright re- 
buke to the form of ‘‘stand pat’’ obstinacy that 
has for years dominated the House and Senate 
Committees on Labor. Fifth, because it demon- 
strates the cohesive, persistent and resourceful 
qualities contained in the organizations composing 

the American Federation of Labor in the remark- 
able contest that has been waged so continuously 
and tenaciously for a quarter of a century. 
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To the officials of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Metal Trades organizations, to the 
local organizations which flooded Congress with 
petitions, to the Representatives in Congress above 
referred to, and to the little compact labor group 
in Congress who rendered invaluable aid, many 
thanks and much credit are due. 

Immigration.—The Immigration Commission 
appointed by the Fifty-ninth Congress, February 
20, 1907, made its final report to Congress on De- 
cember 5, 1910. The Commission recommended 
the following methods of restricting immigration: 

“4, The exclusion of those unable to read or 
write in some language. 

“2. The elimination of the number of each race 
arriving each year to a certain percentage of the 
average of that race arriving during a given period 
of years. 

“3. The exclusion of unskilled laborers unac- 
companied by wives or families. 

“4. The limitation of the number of immigrants 
arriving annually at any port. 

‘*5. Material increase in the amount of money 
required to be in the possession of the immigrant 
at the port of arrival. 

“6, Material increase of the head tax. 

“*7, The levy of the: head tax so as to make a 
marked discrimination in favor of men with fam- 
ilies.’’ 

These recommendations from the Immigration 
Commission are a splendid indorsement of the 
economic position taken on this great question by 


the American Federation of Labor. The Com- 
mission also added the following: 

“Allthese methods (quoted above) would be effective 
in one way or another in securing restrictions in 
greater or less degree. A majority of the Commission 
favor the reading and writing test as the most feasibl 
single method of restricting undesirable immigra- 


tion.” 

This particular part of the Commission's recom- 
mendation adds emphasis to the foresight and the 
wisdom of the members of the organizations affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor be- 
cause this demand came originally from such 
bodies. 

On January 13 the House Committee on Immi- 
gration decided by a vote of six tofour to report 
out the Illiteracy Test Bill, H. R. 15413, by Mr. 
Gardner of Massachusetts. The following members 
voted to report this bill favorably: B. F. Howell of 
New Jersey; A. P. Gardner of Massachusetts; J. L. 
Burnett of Alabama; J. M. Moore of Texas; E. A. 
Hayes of California; and A, R. Johnson of Ohio. 
The following members of the committee voted 
against reporting the bill: J. H. Moore of Penn- 
sylvania; G. Kustermann of Wisconsin; A. J. 
Sabath of Illinois; and W. S. Bennet of New 
York. The committee also decided that this 
Illiteracy Test Bill should have preference for 
consideration in the House over other bills re- 
ported by it to the House. 

The committee reported the bill favorably to 
the House on January 20, but it was never called 
up from the calendar. Mr. Gardner of Massachu- 
setts was persistent in his endeavors to get the bill 
before the House. He introduced a resolution 
calling upon the Rules Committee to report out a 


- special rule so the bill could be considered. Presi- 


dent Gompers wrote the members of the Rules 
Committee on January 21 urging action on their 
part. All the committeemen were personally 
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polled by myself and other representatives of im- 
migration restriction organizations who were ad- 
vocating the bill. Many thousands of resolutions 
and petitions were received by Congressmen in 
behalf of the bill from trade unions and other 
organizations, but it was of no avail. Mr. John 
Daizell, Chairman of the Rules Committee, sat 
stubbornly ‘‘on the lid’’ and refused to budge. He 
believes that free trade in labor is the safest bul- 
wark of tariff protection for employers. 

Industrial Education.—Most unfortunately for 
the cause of labor’s bill for vocational education 
and trade training, Senator Dolliver passed away 
before his ambition and our great hopes in this 
direction could be realized. Senators Burnham, 
Page, Burkett, Tirrell, Crawford, and others were 
strongly disposed to co-operate with Represen- 
tative Davis of the House in pressing the reported 
bill, S. 8809, for passage, but so many obstacles 
constantly occurring in both houses during the last 
session, it was deemed prudent to wait for another 
Congress before pressing the measure further. 

Porto Rico.—The Bill H. R. 23000 passed the 
House during last session. It provided for civil 
government for Porto Rico, embracing four im- 
portant provisions urged by organized labor; it 
was reported to the Senate without amendment by 
the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 
on December 13, 1910. On request of the chair- 
man, Senator Depew, it was returned to the com- 
mittee December 16, with the privilege of having 
it retain its place on the Senate Calendar. It was 
called up January 11 and frequently afterward, 
but was always passed over, either because of the 
absence of Senator Depew or of objections by 
other Senators to its consideration. The bill died 
on the calendar. 

Popular Election of United States Senators.—On 
January 11, 1911, Senator Borah reported from the 
Committee on Judiciary the Joint Resolution, S. J. 
Res. 134, with report No. 961, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people of the several States. The resolution 
was debated for several days before the vote was 
taken, on February 28. Four less than two-thirds 
of the Senators failing to vote for the resolution, it 
failed to pass. I feel confident that the law for the 
election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people will be enacted by the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

Post-office Clerks.—Every possible effort was 
made in behalf of a forty-eight-hour week or extra 
compensation for overtime for clerks in first and 
second class post offices and other measures of 
interest to the clerks. Brother Oscar F. Nelson, 
President of the National Federation, was on the 
ground foratime and exerted himself diligently in 
behalf of the men he represents. The best that 
could be obtained during the session, however, 
was the following: 

“That hereafter for services required on Sundays of 
supervisory officers, clerks in first and second class 
post-oflices, and city letter carriers, compensatory 
time off during working days in amount equal to that 
of the Sunday employment may be allowed, under 
such regulations as the Postmaster-General may pre- 
scribe; but this provision shall not apply to auxiliary 
or substitute employes.” 

Second Class Mail Rates.—The Dodds Trade 
Union and Fraternal Publication bill, H. R. No. 
22239, which passed the House June 6, 1910, was 








held upin the Senate Committee on Post-Office 
and Post Roads. Thousands of petitions and reso- 
lutions were received by Senators from trade 
unions, fraternal organizations and other associa- 
tions urging the passage of this bill. Many per- 
sonal appeals were made by myself, with the rep- 
resentative of the Railroad Brotherhoods, to 
Senators in behalf of this measure, and many calls 
were made to see Senator Penrose on this question, 
but without avail. The excuse always given by 
his secretary was, ‘‘The matter is under con- 
sideration.’’ 

When the Post-Office appropriation bill was be- 
fore the Senate, on March 3, the Dodds bill was 
offered as an amendment by Senator Owen of 
Oklahoma. He vigorously urged its adoption, 
but it was defeated on a point of order being made 
by Senator Kean of New Jersey, who contended 
it was new, or general, legislation upon an appro- 
priation bill, which the chair sustained. 

The proposition by the Post-Office Department 
and the committee to raise the rate of advertising 
in second class mail to four cents a pound raised 
such a furious protest that Senator Penrose with- 
drew it from the bill on the floor of the Senate. A 
section was later added to the bill providing for 
the appointment of a commission to take the 
whole subject matter of second class mail under 
investigation and report to the President by De- 
cember 1, 1911. 

White Phosphorus Matches.—Representative 
Esch of Wisconsin made vigorous efforts to obtain 
adequate legislation to eradicate the dangers to 
health to which employees in match factories are 
exposed. He introduced and reintroduced bills 
for the purpose of imposing special taxes on manu- 
facturers of white phosphorus matches, which are 
especially injurious to the health of match 
workers. 

The bills were referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Hearings were held, and every 
avenue of sympathy possible to enlist was urged 
to bring pressure on Congress to obtain this much- 
desired legislation. The following strong appeal 
was sent to each of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee by President Gompers on Janu- 
ary 30, 1911: 

DEAR Srr: The Esch Phosphorus Bill, H. R. No. 
30022, is freighted with the greatest potentiality for 
good. It will save the workers from endless suffering, 
expense, disfigurement and early death; it will con- 
tribute to the well-being, the safety, the comfort and 
the economy of the general public. It is one of the 
real measures before the third session of the Sixty- 
first Congress that would earn well-merited public 
praise, and place our country along with others in the 
vanguard of civilization, from the standpoint of real, 
practical, serviceable and necessary conservation of 
human life. 

In behalf of the great rank and file of the American 
Federation of Labor, in the name of humanity, I re- 
spectfully ask you to exert your every talent and 
energy to see to it that this life conserving measure is 
enacted before the close of the Sixty-first Congress. 
May I have the pleasure of saying to our membership 
that you have pledged yourself in behalf of H. R. No. 
30022, and that you will do your utmost to see that it 
becomes a law during this Congress? 

Thanking you in advance and hoping to hear from 
you, [am very truly yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


On February 21 Representative Dalzell, from 
the Committee on Ways and Means, reported in 
lieu of H. R. 26540, 29469 and 30022 (the bills 




















by Mr. Esch) a joint resolution No. 290, authoriz- 
ing President Taft to appoint a committee to make 
a thorough examination of the match factories 
and the whole subject-matter, and report the same 
4 to Congress December 1, 1911. On February 27 
that resolution passed the House. On March 4 
’ the Senate passed the resolution after making a 
few minor amendments. It was sent back to the 
House later the same day when everything was in 
the utmost confusion. During the turmoil Repre- 
sentative Dalzell called the resolution up and de- 
liberately moved to disagree with the Senate 
amendments and asked for a conference, to which 
the House agreed. Congress adjourned sine die, 
the conferees never reported. This poor little 
match bill died in conference through the fi- 
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delity of Mr. John Dalzell to the Match Trust. 

In addition to the matters above referred to, I 
have given what aid I could to the local legislative 
representatives of the metal trades, printers, press- 
men, plate printers, and plate engravers. The 
latter credit me with helping them secure an in- 
crease in salary. 

I am especially pleased to report that the offi- 
cials and all the other men who served labor as 
legislative committeemen represented their or- 
ganizations faithfully and creditably and all in 
perfect harmony and co operation with each other. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
Legislative Committee, American Federation of 
Labor. 





May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 1, Chicago, Ill., International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 

May —, Canton, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ In- 
ternational Protective Association. 

May 2, Canton, Ohio, Amalgamated Association 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May 8, Atlanta, Ga., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 8, Boston, Mass., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

May 8, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, The Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

May 8, New York, N. Y., United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 15, St. Paul, Minn., Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 27, New York City, N. Y., International 
Print Cutters’ Association of America, 

May 30, Washington, D. C., Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association. 

June 5, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Associa- 
tion of Steam, Hot Water and Power Pipe Fitters 
and Helpers. 

June 19, St. Paul, Minn., Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union. 

June 19, Rogerville, Tenn,, International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 4, , Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
, Union of America. 

July 9, Toledo, Ohio, International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

July 10, Columbus, Ohio, Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 10, International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union. 

July 10, Toronto, Ont., Canada, Piano, Organ 
and Musical Instrument Workers’ International 
Union of America. 

July 10, Niagara Falls, N. Y., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 15, Springfield, Mass., American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

July 17, Boston, Mass., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 











CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions. 1911. 


Probably August —, York, Pa., National Asso- 
ciation Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the 
United States 

August —, Boston, Mass., Metal Polishers, Buf- 
fers, Platers and Brass Workers’ International 
Union of North America. 

August 7, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United Powder 
and High Explosive Workers of America. 

August 7, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 8, Milwaukee, Wis., Glove Workers’ 
Union of America. 

August 8, Milwaukee, Wis., International Broth- 
erhood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 14, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Typographical Union. 

September 4-6, Des Moines, Iowa, National Fed- 
eration of Post-office Clerks. 

September 5-9, Detroit, Mich., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 11, St. Joseph, Mo., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 11, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 11, Belleville, Ill., International 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 12, Chicago, Ill., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 13, Kansas City, Mo., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 18, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Association Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

Third week in September (place not yet decided), 
International Union of Travelers’ Goods and 
Leather Novelty Workers. 

September 25, Scranton, Pa., International Hod- 
carriers aud Building Laborers’ International 
Union of America. 

October 2, Atlanta, Ga., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

November 13, Atlanta, Ga., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the repo 


rts from secretaries of international pnions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 
Wm. McCarthy.—State of employment excel- 
lent in our line. Conditions are steadily improving. 


Brushmakers. 

George J. Vitzhum,.—State of employment in 
the brush industry shows rapid improvement. No 
strikes or troubles. A number of locals are pre- 
paring to demand increase in wages. We expect 
to organize a number of new unions within the 
next month. 

Carvers (Wood). 

Thos. ]. Lodge.—Our local in Grand Rapids ex- 
pects to demand the nine-hour day on April first. 
Employment fairly steady in our trade. We had 
strike in New York City against sub-contracting 
which was settled satisfactorily. We expended 
$450 in death benefits recently. 


Jewelry Workers. 
George ]. Bessinger.—We formed a new union 
in San Francisco during the month. Some of our 


factories, in order to secure the Saturday half- 
holiday, adjusted their workday so that they work 
fifty-five hours a week instead of fifty four, We 
pay benefits to our sick and disabled members. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers. 
John A. Dyche.—New unions have been formed 
in Montreal, Toronto, Cleveland, Ohio; Passaic, 


N. J., and New Haven, Conn. Trade conditions 


are improving. 
Lathers (Wood, Wire, aud Metal). 


Ralph V. Brandi.—The winter season has been 
dull for us. We have organized new unions in 
Wenatchee, Wash.; Salem, Mass., and Bicknell 
Ind. We expended $750 in death benefits during 
the month. 


Longshoremen. 


John J. Joyce.—State of employment fair and 
shows some improvement. We formed new unions 
in Charleston, S.C.; New York City, and Port 
Arthur, Tex. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Conditions good in our line. 
All members steadily employed. We expended 
$200 in death benefit recently. 


Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—Our total membership is now 
approximately 50,000. Weadded three new unions 
during the month. 


Painters and Decorators. 


J. C. Skemp.—New vnions have been formed in 
various localities. We now have a membership of 



























over 70,000. During the month we expended 
$5,250 in death benefits and $800 for sick and dis- 
abled members. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. I. Eastwood.—-There is demand for men 
in our line. All our members working steadily. 


Powder Workers. 


Chas. L. Thomas.—Trade conditions improving. 
Powder workers in Marlow, Tenn., organized re- 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


CALIFORNIA. 

San Diego.—Schuyler C. Kelly: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. The scale of the newspaper printers was 
recently advanced 50 cents per day without strike. 
Job printers will shortly ask for increase. Bridge 
and structural iron workers and woodsmen and 
saw mill workers have formed unions. 


COLORADO. 

Denver.—W. R. Tustison: 

Work has been somewhat uncertain during the 
winter months, but we look for better conditions 
this spring. Condition of organized labor is far 
superior to the condition of the unorgafized. 
Freight handlers organized recently. A union of 
creamery workers and a local of tobacco workers 
are organizing. A State law recently passed pro- 
hibits corporations from importing labor in cases 
of strike. 

Golden.—Michael Sweeney: 

Carpenters and brewery workers are in good 
shape. Employment steady. Teamsters are or- 


ganizing. 
CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven.—H. A. Ferdinanders: 

Organized labor in pretty good shape. The 
various unions are constantly increasing their 
membership. Trade council meetings are better 
attended than ever before and good work is being 
done. Cooks, waiters and waitresses, laundry 
workers, and ladies’ garment workers have formed 
unions. Have several new unions under way. 

Norwalk.—Fred. W. Andrews: 

With the exception of the hatters, all other in- 
dustries are steadily employed. There are but 
few trades here that are not organized. Am work- 
ing to organize retail clerks and electrical workers. 
Condition of organized labor very good. Several 
bills favorable to labor are now before the legisla- 


ture. 
FLORIDA. 


Jackson.—J. C. Privett: 

Condition of organized labor continues to im- 
prove, especially among the building trades. 
Work is steady in all lines. A printing firm which 


assumed antagonistic attitude during the printers’ 
eight-hour strike has recently been unionized. A 
Metal Trades Federation, consisting of machinists, 
blacksmiths, and boilermakers was formed during 
the month. 


Barbers are likely to organize. 
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cently and as a result the men are locked out. We 
hope for a favorable outcome. 


Tailors. 

FE. J. Brais.—We formed new unions in Nelson, 
B. C., and Des Moines, Iowa, since last report. At 
present we have strikes pending in Chicago and 
St. Louis for wage scale and union shop. We are 
increasing our force of organizers. We expended 
$715 for death benefits and $2,289 for sick and dis- 
abled members. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


Miami.—Chas. F. Dermigny: 

All the building trades are unionized. Condi- 
tion of organized labor good. The new School 
building is being built exclusively by union labor. 


IDAHO. 


Twin Falls.—¥rank M. Kendall: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unor- 
ganized workers as regards conditions and wages. 
The eight-hour day is almost universal over the 
State. We look for the passage of the initiative 
and referendum, eight-hour law on public work, 
employers’ liability bill, and other labor measures 
at this session of the legislature. Hodcarriers and 
building laborers of Boise have formed unions. 
Teamsters, engineers, and plasterers of Boise and 
carpenters of Ashton are organizing. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—R. J. Brueggeman: 

All trades, outside the building trades are boom- 
ing. Most union menare steadily employed. Or- 
ganized labor in good shape. 

Bushnell.—John W. Hunt: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. There is room for improvement in the 
conditions of the unorganized workers. Am work- * 
ing with the barbers and hope to report them or- 
ganized soon. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Work has been plentiful considering the season. 
Divison 260 of the street-car men gained all points 
contended for through arbitration decision. 

East St. Louis.—John F. O'Flaherty: 

Outlook in the building line for the coming 
season is very good. Butchers. are about to 
organize. 

Elmhurst.—Henry W. Engel: 

Condition of organized labor far ahead of the 
unorganized. Building laborers and cement work- 
ers have unions under way. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. Laier: 

There are but few unorganized workers here and 
they are poorly paid as compared with the union 
wage scales. Work has been unusually steady dur- 
ing January. Building laborers of Naperville who 
carry cards in federal union gained increase in 
wages from 25 to 37'4 cents per hour, without 
strike. Teamsters of Wheaton and of Hinsdale 
have formed unions. Plasterers of Wheaton are 
organizing. 
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Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 
Organized union of blacksmiths at Cartersville 
during the month. Organized trades in fair shape. 

Hillsboro.—J. W. Van Houten: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Clerks reduced their workday one hour. 

Kankakee.—Wm. S. Taylor: . 

Organized labor in fair shape. Work has been 
slack, owing to the winter season. Carpenters get 
40 cents per hour, bricklayers 62!4 cents, and 
painters get 35 per hour. 

Marion.—W. H. Rix: 

All trades excepting butcher and clerks are well 
organized. The unorganized workers do not re- 
ceive as good wages as the union men. Expect to 
organize a federal labor union shortly. Factory 
inspectors are compelling employers to guard 
dangerous machinery. 

Odin.—A. J. McClelland: 

The carpenters and coal miners are so far the 
only organized trades we have here. The carpen- 
ters have secured the eight-hour day and 40 cents 
per hour. Unorganized workers get 25 cents per 
hour. 

Sandoval.—James M. Parker: 

All trades here are organized; in fact, this isa 
nuion town. Wages are fair and the eight-hour day 
is general. 

St. Charles —W. J. Ayers: 

Condition of organized labor improving steadily. 
Lathers organized recently and hope to get a num- 
ber of other of trades in line. 


INDIANA. 


Boonville.—John C. Wright: 

Teamsters of New Burgh organized during the 
month. Organized labor in good shape, but the 
unorganized are poorly paid. A woman’s label 
league is being formed. 

Evansville.—Emil Levy: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but work has 
been slack. Teamsters of Oakland City have 
formed union. Several labor measures are pend- 
in State legislature. 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Organized labor in fairshape. We are trying to 
educate the workers along trade union lines, Mu- 
sicians are organizing. 

Indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work is steady 
for most workers. Steamfitters and helpers and 
carpenters are asking for increased wages. Child 
labor law is before the legislature. 

Michigan City.—C. B. Wakefield: 

Bartenders have formed union. Have team- 
sters union under way, and clerks and glove work- 
ers are talking organization. Carpenters secured 
increased wages without strike. 

Muncie.—Wm. J. Getz: 

Employment fairlysteady. Organized trades in 
fair shape. Molders won their strike after two 
weeks. There is increased demand for all union 
labels. 

Peru.—Frederic Felix: 

Organized trades are working under satisfactory 
conditions, but the unorganized lack many of the 





tion. Work is steady. 


IOWA. 


Muscatine.—John C. Nietzel: 

Organized labor is pretty steadily employed, and 
in every way isthe conditlon of organized labor 
superior to the condition of the unorganized. 
Clerks have more than doubled their membership. 
The new button workers’ union is steadily increas- 
ing its membership and bids fair to become one of 
the strongest local unions in the State. Bakery 
workers and confectionery workers are about to 
organize. 

Mystic.—]. M. Van Dike: 

Conditions are good. There are but very few unor- 
ganized workers here and they profit by the union 
wage standards. All is peace and harmony. No 
strikes to report. Retail clerks formed union re- 
cently and have a good membership. 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Theatrical stage employes and clerks are about 
to form unions. Organized trades in good shape 
and steadily employed. A co-operative store has 
been started by union men and its success seems 
assured, 


KANSAS. 


Independence.—W. W. Roach and Edwin A. 
Selger: 

Conditions here are good. Stonemasons organ- 
ized during the month. Teamsters, cement work- 
ers, garment workers, and hodcarriers are organ- 
izing. 

Pittsburg.—G. F. Warnstaff: 

Most trades here are organized. Unskilled 
laborers are yet unorganized, but hope to form 
a federal labor union this spring. All advances 
in wages have been secured without strike. We 
have labor candidates in the field for offices of 
mayor and commissioner. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—Peter Campbell: 

Organized labor’s condition is in every respect 
far in advance of that of the unorganized worker. 
Work is fairly steady. Plumbing ordinance is 
before the city council. Tilelayers and helpers 
have formed union. Copper plate printers are 
organizing. 

Maysville.—M. F. Kehoe: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
have formed union. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

Have been in Ohio during the past month and 
find the workers of Conneaut well organized. In 
Youngstown the men are organizing and generally 
they are looking out for their rights, whereas the 
unorganized workers accept whatever is offered 
them. There is a good field throughout the State 
for educational work along union label lines. 

Fall River.—Simon S. Sullivan: 

Demands for better hours and increased wages 
have been secured by thetinners. Painters and 
decorators were granted concessions. Two city 
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Good work is done for 
Bottlers are about to organize. 


New Bedford.—Samuel Ross and Thomas B. 


Ryan: aad : . 
Work is picking up in most lines. 


ordinances are pending. 
the union labels. 


Organized 
trades in fair shape. Lathers have reorganized 
and unions of dry goods clerks and blacksmiths 
are under way. 


Quincy.—Chas. W. Hanscom: ; 

During 1910 I organized painters, retail clerks, 
hodearriers and boilermakers. Also a building 
trades council with nine unions affiliated, and a 
metal trades council with twelve unions affiliated. 
Expect to organize laundry workers and boiler- 
makers this month. Granite cutters signed three- 
year agreement with increase over former scale. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit.—F. J. Murphy: . 

Work is fairly steady for organized workers. 
Union men work the eight-hour day for from 35 to 
50 cents per hour, while unorganized workers 
work the ten-hour day and get from 20 to 25 cents 
per hour. Composition roofers and waterproof 
workers have formed union. Hodcarriers and 
laborers and freight handlers are about to organize. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Vicksburg.—W. H. Risk: 

Organized trades working steadily and fuli time. 
Wages have increased without strike. Hope to re- 
port union of stationary engineers shortly. 


MISSOURL 


Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

Organized labor is fairly well employed, but the 
winter season was dull. Horseshoers and retail 
clerks are about toorganize. We have a movement 
on foot to build a Labor Temple. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith and W. E. Bryan: 

Special efforts will be made this spring to bring 
the unorganized workers into line. Work has been 
quiet in most lines, but prospects for the future 
are bright. Engineers and firemen were out on 
strike four days for better working conditions and 
returned to work under better conditions. Several 
new unions are under way. 


NEVADA. 


Goldfield.—A. 1,. McFadden: 

Organized labor is holding itsown. Work is 
steady around the mines. Machinists have formed 
union. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ~ 


Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Union men are more steadily employed than the 
non-union workers. Our legislative committee is 
working hard to bring about the passage of the 
child labor law, the employers’ liability law, and 
other labor measures. | 


Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 
Conditions are fair and employment reasonably 
steady. Carpenters and joiners raised minimum 
rate to $3 per day for eight-hour day. Printers 
and painters and decorators are organizing. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

Newark.—Thos. W. Ruddy: 

Organized workers steadily employed in this city. 
Unorganized workers are poorly paid. Leather 
workers who have been’on strike for ten weeks, 
have settled the strike. About 400 men were in- 
volved. Ladies’ label league with a membership of 
700 is-working for the union labels, and good re- 
sults are shown. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—Wm. A. McCabe: 

Notwithstanding the dull season of the year, or- 
ganized laborisin goodshape. Book binders obtained 
increase of $1 without strike and will advance an- 
other dollar on October 1,1911. Pressfeeders and 
boilermakers’ helpers have formed unions. Most 
of the trades contemplate asking increased wages 
this spring. 

New York.—Chas. H. Sheraton: 

The unorganized seamen are coming into the 
union fast and demand for better conditions will 
be made this spring. 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
steady. Have one new union under way. Con- 
tinued agitation is kept up for the union labels. 

Rochester.—Emanuel Koveleski: 

Conditions are gradually improving. The unor- 
ganized workers in some cases are beginning to 
see the need of co-operation, in order to secure 
better conditions. Some progress is made without 
strike. Garment workers and barbers are making 
steady gains. A new city ordinance, which will 
be of benefit to the engineers, is being considered. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor making steady progress. All 
trades working in harmony. Horseshoers, rail- 
road men, and street railway men are about to form 
unions. 

Utica.— Alex. Rosenthal: 

Organized labor is holding its own. Employ- 
ment has been unsteady, but is improving. Union 
men receive 25 per cent more in wages than the 
unorganized workers and work g shorter workday. 
We hope to have a fifty-four-hour law enacted for 
women and children. Textile workers have or- 
ganized two unions of Polish-speaking weavers. 


OHIO. 


Bellaire.—E. E. Thorpe: 

Building trades look for a boom this spring and 
summer. Factories and shops have had steady 
work this winter. As result of the work done by 
organizer from the tailors’ international union, the 
tailors’ union label has been placed in this city, in 
Bridgeport, and in Martins Ferry. The unions of 
Belmont County are greatly interested in the 
women’s eight-hour bill, the initiative and refer- 
oon and other measures pending in the legis- 
ature. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 
We look for a good spring season. Organized 
labor has been fairly well employed and is in good 
shape. Am helping all unions build uptheir mem- 
bership. Chauffeurs are organizing. 
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Crooksville.—S R. Frazee: 
The workers here are now thoroughly organ- 
ized and are beginning to reap the benefits of or- 
ganized effort. Inthe potteries, where the wage 
was $1.03 per day, the men get $1.75. After seven 
months the miners won their strike and returned 
to work. Women workers in potteries formed 
union recently. Have three new unions under 
way. Recognition is extended the unions of this 
city in the free use of the city hall for organizing 
purposes. The trades council was formed there. 

East Liverpool.—J. P. Duffy: 

Most trades here are organized and enjoying 
good conditions. One new union was formed 
during the month; public school teachers are or- 
ganizing. 

Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Work is quite steady. There is decided im- 
provement in state of employment, as compared 
with conditions a year ago. The unions are mak- 
ing steady progress, securing better working con- 
ditions, better hours and wages, and better 
sanitary conditions. Bakers, patternmakers, ce- 
ment workers, and meat cutters are about to 
organize. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Stonemasons and carpenters are considering 
an eight-hour workday. Condition of organized 
labor is decidedly superior to the condition of 
unorganized. 

Steubenville.—A. C. Johnston: 

The men with the union card get the preference 
here. Organized labor in good shape. There is 
greater demand for union labels than ever before. 
Hodcarriers are reorganizing. 

Toledo.—E. E. Smith: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Engi- 
neers and firemen on waterworks and bridges ob- 
tained advance of from 5 to 13 per cent. Laundry 
drivers have formed union. Waitresses are organ- 
izing. 

Wellsville. —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Few men idle here. Union men are enjoying 
better hours and wages than the unorganized. 
Barbers and painters are talking organization and 
I hope to report them in line soon. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor in good shape. Union men will 
take active part in the spring municipal election. 

Clinton.—E. B. Medlock: 

All organized trades in good shape. Work in 
the building line has been slack, but we look for 
improvement. The union men have been able to 
improve conditions and wages without strike. 

Okmulgee.—G. L.. Hunter: 

A trades council has been organized at Henri- 
ette; also painters and plasterers of that city. Have 
three new unions under way. Organized labor in 
good shape. 

Shawnee.—M. K. Akin: 

About 95 per cent of the workers here are organ- 
ized. Carpenters secured advance of 5 cents per 
hour, to take effect April first. Organized ker 
has the control of all first-class work. Electri- 
cians, plumbers, and plasterers are organizing. 
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OREGON. 


Medford.—F rank Cotterill: 

The organized workers are working harmo- 
niously with employers. The working season is 
opening and there will be work for those who have 
been idle during the winter. Carpenters, painters, 
and plumbers have secured their demands for in- 
creased wages and will go into effect April first. 
There are very few men here of crafts organized, 
who are outside of the unions. Musicians and 
barbers have organized since last report. Retail 
clerks, teamsters, and laundry workers are or- 
ganizing. 

Portland.—D. W. Robinson and Wm. Noffke: 

All the principal industries are organized and 
with the probable exception of the meat cutters 
and retail clerks are in healthy and prosperous 
condition. The winter has been severe, but the 
unions have weathered the difficulties nicely. 
Most of the building trades unions contemplate 
asking increased wages the first of May. Union 
men already get 50 cents a day and up, more than 
the unorganized. The number of accidents has 
greatly diminished since the passage of the liability 
law and it has proved a success. Legislature re- 
cently passed a law compelling manufacturers of 
convict made goods to place label thereon on all 
goods sold in Oregon. We defeated the attempt 
to amend the liability law by a so-called auto- 
matic compensation act. Horseshoers are about to 
organize. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bethlehem.—H. F. Detweiler: 

Carpenters are steadily increasing their member- 
ship. Work has been dull, but we look for im- 
provement now that spring approaches. Painters 
are organizing union. 

Butler.—Chas. M. Myers: 

Organized labor making steady gain in member- 
ship. Union men are preferred by employers here. 
Stage employes feomedl union recently. Teamsters 
are organizing. 


TEXAS, 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

The trade unions in this city are in good shape 
and making progress. Employment has not been 
steady, but we look for improvement with the 
spring season. Hodcarriers are talking of reor- 
ganizing. 

Daillas.—R. H. Campbell: 

Condition of organized labor in many respects is 
fairly good, with the exception that during the 
late drouth, which lasted over 150 days, all outside 
labor suffered very much. There has been but 
little building done, as a result of having no water, 
all that was used in the city having been hauled 
to the consumers in wagons, with the exception 
of factories. In these places and down town 
business houses the water was not cut off. The 
printing pressmen signed up the Dallas News, 
the morning paper here, for the first time in the 
history of that paper, now over fifty years old. All 
of the other papers signed up some time ago. The 
stereotypers and electrotypers secured an increase 
in wages of $2 per week in all shops in the city 
without a contest. There is nowa billin the Texas 
Legislature providing that all prison-made goods 
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shall be so labeled, with a label two inches wide and 
two inches long. There is a good chance that the bill 
will pass, as there are a number of influential men 


back of the measure. There is some agitation 
imong the negroes along the line of organization 
and it is to be hoped that some kind of an organi- 
vation can be prefected as they are not only 
downtrodden and oppressed, but that fact in- 
creases the burden of the white man as well. 
All labor that is not organized is having a hard 
time of it, in the way of long hours and low wages. 


Denison.—B. F. Shearod: ; 

The organized workers here are in good shape. 
We look for steady employment when spring 
season opens. Machinists’ helpers of Palestine 
have formed union, Have new unions under way 
it Muskogee, Okla., and at Palestine, Tex. 


Fort Worth.—C. W. Woodman: 

An unusually large number of men have been 
out of work this winter, but of these, the percent- 
age of the unorganized has beena great deal larger 
than the organized. Waiters have formed union. 
Hope to report the railway mail clerks’ organiza- 
tion soon. 

Greenville.—T. M. Kerbow: , 

Barbers have increased wages without strike. 
Other unions have demand for higher wages and 
shorter workday pending. This town is pretty well 
organized and organized labor is responsible for 
the enforcement of laws, which make for the moral 
as well as the material uplift. Broommakers are 
organizing. 

Palestine. —Edward M. Ware: ' 

Railroad and outside work has been been fairly 
steady this winter. Working conditions and wage 
scales are better for organized workers than for the 
unorganized. Have three new unions under way. 

Tyler.—C. F. Simons: ; 

Organized labor doing well. Work is steady, 
Carpenters and barbers have unions under way at 
Gilmer. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

All labor is fairly well employed. Prospects for 
the spring season are bright. Organized labor 
enjoys shorter hours and better wages than the 
unorganized workers. Machinists and steam and 
hot water fitters have formed unions. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Alexander Ironside: ; 

Organized labor in splendid shape. There is no 
unorganized labor here to speak of. Carpenters 
raised their scale from $3 a day to $3.20 and have 
the eight-hour day. Just a few lines to show the 
result of organized effort in the last session of the 
Vermont legislature. Briefly there was enacted an 
Employers’ Liability Bill, a voluntary compensa- 
tion plan, on lines adopted in New York State; 
a valuable amendment to the Child Labor Law 
making it the best bill in New England; a bill to 
amend the State Constitution giving the legal 
voters the right to say whether compulsory com- 
pensation should be legalized in the State; and in 
conclusion we defeated a bill which if passed would 


have re compulsory arbitration among the . 


laws of Vermont. We consider the last matter a 
great victory as the business interests were behind 
the bill. We are well pleased with the fruits of the 
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session, and feel assured that there will be favor- 
able accessions to our ranks in the near future. 


Hardwick.—Robt. Honeyford: 

Organized labor in very good shape at this time. 
Granite cutters, quarry workers, and lumpers, and 
drillers have presented new agreements with in- 
crease in wages and improved conditions. We do 
not look for any trouble in having the agreements 
signed. The union labels are coming more and 
more in demand every day. As to legislation we 
have secured a State Employers’ Liability Law, a 
voluntary compensation law, and amendment to 
the Child Labor Law, making it the best in the 
New England States. An amendment to the 
State Constitution which will give the voters of 
Vermont the opportunity two years hence of voting 
for compulsory compensation was also secured. 

White River Junction.—E. D. Biathrow: 

Most men well employed. The unorganized 
workers work twelve and thirteen hours per day, 
while the union men work eight and nine hours a 
day. Machinists at Windsor and Claremont, and 
carpenters at Windsor are organizing. 


VIRGINIA, 


Newport News.—Jas. H. Smith and A. C. Koontz: 

We are looking for a good spring season here. 
Employment in the Navy Yard has been pretty 
steady. Blacksmiths, outside boilermakers, and a 
metal trades council were organized during the 
month. Soap workers, barbers, electricians, and 
possibly a federal union of colored employes in 
shipyard are likely to organize. The organized 
workers receive higher wages than the unorgan- 
ized. 

Richmond.—E. C. Davison and James Brown: 

Organized labor in fair shape with bright pros- 
pects forthe future. Barbers and laundry work- 
ers have formed unions during the month. Bar- 
tenders are organizing. The Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Farmers’ Educational Co-operative 
Union and Virginia State Federation of Labor 
are allying their forces. 


WASHINGTON. 


Raymond.—Dan Peterson: 

A number of new buildings which require union 
labor on their construction are about to be erected. 
Work is steady for organized trades. A federai 
labor union and laundry workers are about to or- 
ganize. Thereis good demand for all union labels. 

Spokane.—Wm. J. Coates: 

The women workers here are organizing. Laun- 
dry workers have union under way. Organized 
labor in fair shape, but the condition of unorgan- 
ized labor is not good; they are required to work 
long hours. Culinary crafts are fighting for ‘‘one 
day’s rest in seven.’’ Women’s eight-hour law and 
the compensation act are before legislature and we 
expect both measures to pass. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Clarksburg.—E. R. Coffman: 

Condition of organized labor very good. The 
unions are growing steadily. Teamsters and 
roofers are organizing. 
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Parkersburg.—Thos. Maloney: 

Organized labor improving conditions here. 
Theatrical workers and barbers have formed 
unions. Have carpenters’ union under way. Em- 
ployers’ liability law was passed at the last session 
of legislature. 


WISCONSIN. 


Harlford.—F¥. A. Evans: 

A number of the unions here are in first-class 
shape, and gaining new members at every meeting. 
Union men receive from 5 to 15 cents per hour 
more than the unorganized workers. Hope to or- 
ganize the iron molders this month. 

Oconomowoc.—Charles R. Fulmer: 

Carpenters and masons have had their agree- 
ments signed by the employers. Their new 
agreements increase their scale 5 cents per hour. 
The spring work has started up. Hodcarriers and 
cement workers have formed unions. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schermeister: 

All building trade industries have their agree- 
ments ready to submit the first of May. The 
unions that were organized during the past year 
are in good shape. Hope to organize the mill- 
wrights soon. 

State of employment picking up in most lines 
with the approach of spring. Organized trades in 
fair shape. Good work for the union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 

Arkansas: 

C. J. Acton, Midland. 
C. B. Meyatt, Pine Bluff. 

Colorado: 

W. R. Hopson, Sterling. 

Connecticut: 

Henry Hallock, Derby. 

Georgia: 

R. R. Cone, La Grange. 

Idaho: 

D. H. D’Long, Wallace. 

Illinois: 

Elmer A. Ford, Aurora. 
E. Wildy, Mounds. 








Indiana: 
J. A. Harrell, Frankfort. 


Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 

Sim A. Bramlette, Kansas City. 
Massachusetts: 

John B. Mickle, Pittsfield. 

E. A. Goggin, Winchester. 
Missouri: 

A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 

Clarence Green, Maryville. 
New York: 

Wm. Orvis, Baldwinsville. 

Alburtis Nooney, Hudson. 

A. M. Phillip, Middletown. 

Evert Brown, Penn Yan. 
Ohio; 

Wm. F. Debold, Marietta. 
Oklahoma: 

D. L. Rucker, Arnett. 

D. S. O’Leary, McAlester. 
Pennsylvania: 

D. S. Smith, Akron. 

Wm. Slaybecker, Easton. 

W. M. Forester, Monongahela. 

S. M. F. Glover, Pottsville. 

Jere Brennan, Pottsville. 

Geo. Trumbone, South Perkasie. 

Henry I. Diehl, Spring City. 
Texas: 

W. V. Hargrove, Abilene. 

C. F. Barnes, Corsicana. 

J. L. Dunn, Kingsville. 

R. F. Southall, Quanah. 
Vermont: 

H. N. Sweet, Newport. 
Washington: 

J. W. Leftwich, Centralia. 
West Virginia: 

W. B. Stewart, Chester. 
Canada: 

Louis W. White, Humberstone, Ont. 

J. Thiebault, Ottawa, Ont. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,516. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 


Organizers, Stuart Reid, John A. Flett, Jacob Taze- 
r. 


District No. ll.—Middle. 
Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 


Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Thos. H. Flynn, Arthur Hickland, Oal Wyatt. 


District No. Il.—Southern. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Ohio, 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. > 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer. M. Grant Hamilton. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 

Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 

rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, C. O. Young. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


month of February, 1911. 

j, f, m, a, m, ete. 

Balance on hand January 31, 1911 

787, tax, jan, 80c; d f, 80c; 
sup, $1 

rash council, Ludington, Mich, tax, n, d, 
10 

oo = labor 8139, tax, jan, ’ . $l. 35; 


d f, 


Machinists he!pers and laborers 12880, tax, 
tax,-jJan, *11, $1.25; d f, $1.25. 

Cut nail workers prot 7029, tax, j. f, m, “ll, 
$2.40; d f, $2.40 - 

Sailmakers 11775, tax, n, d, 10, $3; d f 

Stone planermens prot 12883, tax, d, 
1, $1.50; d f, $1.50..... 

Bookkeepers and assistants asso 13092, tax, 
jan, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Laborers prot 13060, tax, n, ‘d, 
ls Saas 

Gold yo 13013, tax, jan, “n, 
$1.90; sup, $1 

Journeymen stonecutters asso of N 
tax, jam, El...... 

Metal polishers, buffers, laters, and brass 
workers intl union of N A, tax, d, °10, j, 






$3 
10, j, 
10, acct j, ‘ll, 
"$1.00; df, 
“A, 


Laborers prot 12855, tax, d, °10, j, Ul, $8; df, 
$8; sup, $1 


Following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
(The months 


$175,584 43 
2 60 


1. 


a 


Button workers prot 12854, sup .... 

Central labor council, Jamestown, 
sup 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, jan, ’11, $13.50; d f, 
$13.50; sup, $1 

Central labor union, New Orleans, ‘La, tax, 
j, a, s, "10 

Trades and labor council, La Salle, Il, sup 

Watchmens 13130, sup 


N 


2. Central labor union, Brazil, Ind, tax, n, d, 


10, j, "U1 

err labor 13008, tax, n, d, 10, j, “11, $1.60; 
d f, $1 

Federal oe 11164, tax, n, d, *10, i, Ll, $1.50; 
[i | —=aeeeen 

Railroad bg my and 
d, "10, j, “11, 70e; df, T0e 

Street kt. 13024, tax, rt 
d f, $52.50...... 

Ce ntral labor union, © ambridge, Mass, tax, 
sept, "10, toand incl feb, "11. 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
dec, °10, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $1 

Central labor union, Salem, Mass, sup ... 

Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employesof A, sup.. 

Intl brick, tile, —_ terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, jan, ‘1 

Intl bro of maintenance of way ough es, 
tax, dec, "10. . 

Federal labor union 13119, sup. 

= tri-city labor congress, Lyons, Iowa, 


laborers 12874, tax, 
10, J, “11, $52.50; 


SE sists eka ah mee caaiee 

. Pape r handlers 11234, tax, j. ‘f, m, "10, $15; 
(i Se 

Bottle ‘cane rs 10535, tax, jan, ‘11, $2.25; d f, 
$2. 

m so strippe rs 12046, tax, dec, °10, $6.25; 
d f, $6.25; 2-c assess for united hatters, 
$2. 50 - F 

Machinists he lpers” 17 705, tax, f, m, ‘10, $3; 
NRIs inae tick dinars daretehinrergietenial : 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, jan, _ $5: df, $5 

Ceeeane rs 12809, tax, jan, 1], $3.85; d f, 


$3. = 
Ww atch finishe a 10454, tax, 0, n, a, °10, j, “11 


$4.40: d f, $4. vecitaiianeiios s-onacenieanie 
Railroad he ~ rs and laborers 125385, tax, 
jan, ‘11, $1.75; d f, $1.75 


The amal asso of street and e lectric rail- 
way employes of A, tax, d, ‘10, j, “11 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite and paper mill 
workers of U S and Can, tax, nov, *10 

Intl bro of papermakers, tax, n, d, "10...... 

Wood, wire and metal lathers, tax, feb, ‘11 

Intl united pavers, rammermen, flag- 
layers, etc, sup.. 

Intl asso of machinists 185, sup...... 


. Central labor union, Wausau, Wis, tax, 
may, ‘10, to and inecloct, "l0........... : 
Federated trades council, Orange, N J, 


tax, j,a, 8s, "10 
Fede ral labor 11624, tax, ‘dee, 


10, $8.70 


Federal labor 12895, tax, n, d, ‘10, $1.20; df, 


$1. 
Federal labor 13036, tax, oct, 10, 3 
Bottle < cap, ‘cork and stopper worker s10875, 
tax, jan, ‘11, $13.75: d f, $13.75.... 
Fishermens and oystermens asso ” 13082, 
tax, dec, °10, $1.50; d f, $1.50 .. 
Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, m, j. 3, °, 
OF Fl are ee 
Case oil and refinery workers 13070, tax, n, 
d, "10, j, "11, $2.70; d f, $2.70 
Tobacco strippers 12671, tax, sept, ” 
7h Tic cichnnivetigdetidanadih dintehere aaeonne 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, jan, ‘ll.... 
woe 10982, tax, dec, "10, 60c; d f, 60c; 
sup, 
Hotei and restaurant employes, sup. : 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, nov, °10 
Intl prot assoof lithographic press feed- 
ers of U S and Can, tax, o, n, d, "10, j, f, "11 


= FS f | 





AE SN 


~ 
| 
A 






105 00 


6 00 
50 


17 55 
18 98 


55 00 
2 50 


10 


4 5O 


15 00 


6 00 
10 00 


7 70 
8 80 
3 50 
380 00 
14 00 
22 00 
25 00 


50 


75 


2 50 
17 40 


4B 
3 55 
164 94 
22 50 
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The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 


L 





6. Central trades 





and labor council, Clarks- 
burg, W Va, tax, aug, 10, to and incl jan, 
Central labor union, Conneaut, Ohio, tax, 
oo 4 ee. Se eee 
Central labor union, Danbury, Conn, tax, 
dec, "10, to and incl may, ‘11 ia 
Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, s, 0, n, ‘10 
Central wat union, Frankfort, Ind, tax, 
n, d, *10,j, °1 
Central "MA union, 
tax, d, °10, j, f,’ 
Federal labor 12915, “tax, feb, ‘11, $2.75; 


Carrier Mills, ll, 
‘df, 
SN ccsietddtighdthehohknnsd aabeweabiia nahh sen *s 
oe labor 6697, tax, feb, ‘11, $8.10; d f, 
waneoel labor 13111, tax, jan, ’11, $1; d f, $1.. 
Federal labor 9435, tax, feb, °11, 85c; d f, 85¢ 
Federal labor 12645, tax, feb, ’11, 80c; d f, 80c 
Federal labor 12977, tax, feb, °11, 80c; d f, - 
Federal labor 11338, tax, o, n, d, ‘10, j, f, 
2; df, $2; 2-c assess for united hatters, ‘si 
Gas appliance and stove fitters 12132. tax, 
j, f, "11, $2.50; d f, $2.50; 2-c assess for united 
hatters, 50c; sup, $1 
Sugar aers e mployes 13053 by tax, jan, ‘ll, 
$15; di f, $15... . «2... ee ee ween ceeeeeeee 
Horse nil makers 7073, tax, n, d, °10, j, 
$8.55; d f, $8.65; 2-c assess for united *. 
ters, $14 
Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, dec, °10, $1.65; 


‘at, 








lr 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, feb, ‘ll, $3.50; 

ID caters 

ast & soda and ‘candle workers 10385, tax, 
j,f, m, *11, $4.50; d f, $4.50 


Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, dec, ‘10, $2.80; 
d f, $2.80; 2-c assess for united hatters, 
BEB so seqcetecswonccocssccsc<oseesoeceses ss 


Railway shop helpers 13082, 
$2.60; d f, $2.50 HAE SE RS 

Intl asso of marble workers, tax, 3, t. 

American bro of cement workers, tax, j, f, 


tax, feb, °ll, 






$5 00 
2 50 


2 50 


6 72 


5 00 
28 00 


6. 


nl . inlet 
Federal labor 13048, tax, jan, ‘11, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25; sup, $ 


Bro painters, decorators, and pape rhang- 
ers of A, tax, jan, ‘11 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, sup. . 
Gas workers 12740, sup 
Hugh Armstrong, W innipeg, Manitoba, 
Can, sup.. 
Intl bro of electrical ‘workers of A, sup 
Federal labor 9993, tax, feb, °11, $5.85; d f. 
$5.35; sup, $1 ’ 
Pottery employes 13181, sup........ 
Machinist helpers 13117, sup 


Trades and labor council, Danville, Ill, 
sup. 

Central labor union, Atlantic City, N J, 
sup. 


- Railway mail ¢ lerks prot asso 13132, sup 


Trades council, Millville, N J, 
10, to and incl aug, "10 
Trades council, Poplar 
o, n, d, 10. ore 
Federated trades council, Sacramento, 
Cal, tax, feb, ‘11, to and inel july, “11 
Carriage and autoservice agents 13037, tax, 
jan, ‘ll, 50c; df, 50c..... 
lame workers 12800, tax, d, ‘10, j. "1, GAs 


tax, mar, 
Bluff, Mo, tax, 


c See 

eieckaeisis helpers 12946, 

d f, 90e 

Hat and cap leathe r sweat band cutters 
11307, tax, j, f, m, "10, $1.50; * $1.50 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, feb, ‘ll, $3: d f, $8 


tax, feb, ‘11, 90c; 


Laborers prot 12098, tax, bl, 10, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25..... 

Laborers prot 13075, sup. sales 

American federation of musicians, tax, 


| 
Amal sheet — workers intl alliance, 
tax, o, n, d, : 
Suspender w &. =e 12282, sup. ae 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup..... 
Suspendermakers 11251, tax, j, f, "ll, 80c: 
d f, 80c; sup, $5 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, jan, 
d f, $2.50; sup, 50c.. 
Ship cleaners and sealers 12881, sup. 


* 109% Ll, $2.50; 


. Button workers prot 13133, sup 


Federated trades council, Montreal, Can, 
tax, aug, °10, toand incl jan, ‘1 


Federal labor 11366, tax, feb, ‘11, 40c;d f, 40¢ 


Federal labor 12837, tax, dec, ‘10, $1.66; 
oes sit cient ais acuditininin Sop aicarécacas 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, jan, ‘ll, $5: 


d PORE: 

Central labor union of Beaver co, New 
Brighton, Pa, tax, mar, 09, to and inel 
aug, 'l0.. 

Flat janitors 13074, tax, feb, 11, $2; df, $2 

Meat, food and sanitary science inspectors 
asso 12912, tax, feb, °11, 9c; d f, 90c 

Tin, steel, iron and granite — workers 
10943, tax, feb, 11, $8.75; d f, $8.75 .. 

Ladies hat and bonnet frame < E 12956, 
tax, dec, °10, $1.25; d f, $1.2 

es helpers 12979, tax, jan, 


n, “1, 60; 


df, 


Inti union of ‘elevator construe tors, tax, 
jan, ‘ll 

Trades council, 
nm, .... 

Trades council, 

Federal labor — tax, jan, 
$1.25; sup, $1.25 

Button washers ‘prot 12854, ‘sup : 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12503, tax, 
jan, "11, 50c; d f, 50e; sup, 50¢ 

Canvas glove makers 12911, tax, 4, f, ll, 70e; 
d f, 70ec; sup, T5c 

Local 2, quarry workers, sup 

Harry D Thomas, Cleveland, Ohio, sup 


Chickasha Okla, tax, s, 0. 
‘Anniston, Ala, ‘sup. 
» $1.25; d f, 


. Trades and end council, Niles, Ohio, tax, 


“4 ° 5 Sere 
— Th, union, Du Quoin, 
, 10, toand inel dee, "10. we 
Federal labor 8533, tax, bal dec, °10, 50¢; 


Federal labor ‘8060, tax, eee | + $8.75; 
$3.76 . : ; 


Ill, tax, 
df, 
df, 


$90 
eae. 
9 


339 


3 


00 
50 
{7 


50 


1 2 


7 
3 


11 
lo 


» 


10 
10 


oF 


50 


3 60 


70 
oo 
10 


75 


00 
00 


00 


50 


00 
00 
80 


00 
00 


io 
OO 


00 
50 


00 
00 


5 60 


50 
00 


00 
80 


30 


00 
Oo 


SO 


7 50 


50 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayicrss. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


332 East 103d Street 


WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 








10, 


: Suspende rmakers 9560, tax, jan, ‘11, $6.25; 


d f, $2.25 

Wire sewers prot asso 12600, tax, n, d, 10, 
j, ‘11, $2.55; d f, $2.55 . 

Handymen and pees helpe rs 12927, 
tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, jan, Li, $5; df, $5; 
WI: Sh cc ecsgcanicnnvcecpapseseses 

Intl union of slate workers, tax, dec, °10, 
i) are ee 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, feb, 
TE (IIL wii need esenaeecqnceesvoeers<e 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup ; 

Paving cutters union of U Sand Can, sup 

United garment workers of A, sup......... 

Central co-operative union, Hot Springs 
and vicinity, Ark, tax, n, d, "10, j, “M...... 

Central trades council, Bay City, Mich, 
oct, 10, to and incl sept, *l1................ 

Federal labor 7241, tax, feb, 11, 70c; d f, 70c 

Federal labor 12792, tax, jan, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Federal labor 12756, tax, jan, $3; df, $ 
assess for united hatters, a 

Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, jan, 70c; at 
DT eR etd ens eniiielaiinidiecatstatintiieth Wii 

ee workers 13113, tax, j, f, ‘ll, $2; 


Bridge tenders 123383, tax, feb, *11, $2;d f, > 
Highway dept employes 12540, tax, i, * 
DE inibnns Se vibnanne nadie adamenwed eauee 

Soil pipe y ee and helpers 13062, tax, feb, 
_™ ' TEs aes 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 

RE OT ER ere 

Machinists he peers 12041, tax, s, 0, n, d, °10, 
SE Ok WIEN 5.0554 2-Kauenssvecnduengneneneses 

Bridge tenders prot 13039, tax, feb, "11, $4.10; 
ida neath tks lk niehensetie biked adel a 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
= OS, Snare 

Intl typographical union, tax, “jan, , ee 

White rats actors union of A, tax, we ‘11 

Federal labor 12822, tax, d, °10, » $3.60; 
d f, $3.60; sup, $1 EE RE EE ELI 

Federal ibe’! 13118, ‘sup sal Sinha ei inane teiceal 

Federal labor 8398, tax. feb, “11, $1; d f, $1; 
sup, 24c...... , 

Federal labor 8227, tax, jan, 1, $1; ‘df, $1; 
sup, 75c; 2-c assess for united hatters, 40c 

Suspender workers 10083, sup............. 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, feb, °11, $1.05; 
d f, $1.06; sup, $10............ 

United laborers 13116, tax, jan, ‘1, Te; a f 
75c; sup, $1.50 . 

Federal labor 13134, sup. 

Federal labor 13134, tax, mar, “11, $1.10; d f, 








$1.1¢ 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, jan, ’ ll, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50; sup, $8............. 


° Federal labor 12988, tax, jan, ‘ll, 55c; a f 





Hac ee eee eeeeerererseessesesers 
Federal labor 12765, tax, dee, °10, 50c; d f, 50e 
Pipe ¢ ee and repairers prot 11465, tax, 

feb, $5; d f, $5 
aaa mer of plate engravers 9003, 

Cue, BO, BE, SR Es SG, Gas cece vecccsccccss 
wy spinners issi7, tax, feb, “ll, $2.95; d f, 

95 


— sweepers 12811, tax, ‘jan, ll, $5; af, 
5 


Scale workers. 7592, tax, dee, 10, $7.25 3;@ f, 





-co strippers 10422, tax, jan, "11, $2.50; 
f, $2.50; sup, $1.34... .. Lehannee wee 
Machinists helpers 13069, ‘sup. ebease sharin Tatil 
hy “ey! operators 107%, tax, ‘j, f, m, “11, 
7 TP ee ee eer 
United labor council, Butler, Pa, sup... 
Horse hair dressers 13029, tax, jan, Ra, $1; 
Oe aioe ve dian nccenetinsessichecses 


5 90 
10 00 
14 50 
6 34 
2 70 

50 
2 50 


12. 


15. 





AS Woodland, Clarendon, Va, sup $1 25 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, jan, ‘11, $3.70; 

d f, $3.70; sup, $4 ll 40 

AC McClurg & co, Chicago, Il, ‘sup a 08 

. Railway mail clerks prot asso 13135, sup 5 00 

Federal labor 13136, sup................. 10 00 
Trades and labor council, Henryetta, Okla, 

re ee ere 10 00 


Trades and labor ‘council, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Can, tax, mar, °10, to and incl, aug, 


, ew 5 00 
Central labor union, Kansas Cc ‘ity, Kans, 

tax, july, "10, to and incl june, ‘11 10 00 
Federal labor 12222, tax, feb, "11, $5; d f, $5 10 00 
Federal! labor 13098, tax, jan, 85c; d f, 85c... 1 70 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, feb, ’11, 60c; 

d f, ec a 1 20 
Moccasin workers 12484, tax, jan, ‘11, 80¢; 

d f, 80¢ 1 60 
Ladies straw and fe lt hat workers 12675, 

Gar. Jam, DE, GBs 6 £,GB...ccccccccscccccccccccs 10 00 
_— mill a BL 9987, tax, jan, ‘ll, $1; 

Si dct andi iehs Gk alana he cena iokinimbieditine ss 2 00 
Tuck pointers 1(384, tax, jan, ‘11, $3.25; d f, 

ib tnghn tuheenitsebeaeniheeennniaet how 6 50 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12081, tax, 

SS, 3 Ue A ent ekee 1 50 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, jan, ‘ll, 

id nd cseiie thee behbh in knuneé 2 80 
N Y transfer co’s employes prot 11824, tax, 

he Fe Lk SE ere EN 1 50 
Hookers prot, 12867, tax, feb, "11, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
— prot asso 12603, tax, jan, "11, $1.15; df, e 

pecawen ees) S6Gnendeebeceunsdsseegusuetersene 2 30 
Reliroad omy pe helpers 13042, tax, d, 

, RS TTS aaa 10 10 
Newsboys prot 10952, tax, jan, ‘ll 1 00 
Trades council, Austin, eae 2 50 
Intl asso of machinists, tax. dec, "10..... 326 86 
Laundry workers intl union, tax, o, n, d,°10 39 00 
Central labor union, Berlin, N H, sup.. 1 75 
Bro of railway clerks, tax, o, n, d, "10....... 75 00 
Federal labor 8367, sup............ 20 
Federal labor 13009, tax, saa, ‘11, ee é & whet 

See 2 50 
Federal labor 1291, sup............ 1 3% 
Laborers prot 12888, tax, jan, ‘ll, 85 ; af, 

Se ML EEE Kdcdubecciceksakassesscecexcbotn 3 50 
Laborers prot 12888, 2-c assess for united 

hatters.... = 34 
oteee planerme n 12866, tax, jan, 1, $2.50; 

f, $2.50; sup, $2 ‘ 7 00 
Bit fixers 608, sup i 2% 
Riggers prot 10298, tax, j, f, Es d f, $1; 

sup, 50c : ; 2 
Federal labor 13137, sup aéae 10 0 
Pearl workers 13138, sup ; 10 00 
The trades council, oe N J, tax, 

sept, "10, toand ine] feb, 5 00 
Railway we re and ke rs 13061, tax, 

jan, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 . 2 00 
Milkers AK, poy tax, % m, ‘1 11, $2.50; a f, 

$2.50.... 5 00 
Glass house pac kers 12588, tax, feb, "11, $1.80; 

pI Sn 655: nahaeusiaeiinasnd 3 60 
Stone ware workers 6888, tax, feb, °11, $3.50; 

d f, $3.50. 70 
Natl federation of post office ¢ lerks, sup 5 00 
Central labor union, Athol, Mass, sup 50 
Agricultural workers 11827, tax, n, d, ‘10, 

j, “11, $1.05; d f, $1.05; sup, 0c. 2 60 
Local 4, intl bro of composition roofers, 

damp and waterproof workers, sup 7 30 
Federal labor 12924, sup. 2 50 
Central labor union, Waco, Tex, tax, aug, 

, OE reer re 10 00 
West Virginia state og of labor, 

tax, aug, "10, to and incl jan, ‘11 5 00 
Trades and labor council, Niagara Falls, 

N Y, tax, june, ‘10, to and incl nov, *10. 5 00 
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5. Fe 1. labor 12412, tax, feb, °11, $1.15; d f, 


Fe deral labor 12396, tax, n, d, °10, jf, m, ‘ll 
$2.50; d f, $2. 

Federal labor 12706, tax, j, f, 1, $2.40; df, 
$2.40 





Federal labor 11045, tax, 0, n, d, *10, $3.30; 
d f, $3. ERED 

Cc ity'emipioyes 12875, tax, feb, *11, $3.50; d f, 
$3. 


PR nT Ree tax, jan,°*11, $5.55; 
{i eee 

Music engravers 11809, tax, jan, ‘Ul, “$1. 70; 
| Ee ieee 

Suspenderworkers 11294, tax, feb, ‘11, $2: 
ian ala leant paid Sadi ininlne hi aidaewee 


Laborers prot 8856, feb, tax, "11, 50c; d f, 50c 


New spaper and mail deliverers 9163, tax, 
‘eS, SP 4 aaa 
Elevator conduc we eae starters, 13105, 
tax, jan, ‘11, $7.4 f, $7.80...... , 
Office building e alae es 12868, tax, jan, SU, 

ll eae 
1 helpers 12964, tax, j, f, "11, 
2; ¢ Rae 2 
Harry C. Busch, Cincinnati, Ohio, sup paid’ 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12524, tax, 
jan, ‘ll, $1.60; d f, $1.60; 2-c assess for 
united hatters, 60c; 12 due cards, 24c.. 

Mineral water wn Ra 12674, sup.. 
Municipal dock builders, dept. docks and 
ferries a. tax, feb, ‘ll, $5.60; d f, $5.50; 
I a ae wre Lathe kel nine viaeien utaiieesnceina-ere 6: 
Bootblac - prot 13080, tax, feb, ‘11, $4; d f, 
iid binned ene eusine hasan 
Local 12, intl alliance bill posters, etc, sup 
Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 
SEES ree 
Tobacco workers intl union, tax, o, n, d, 10 
Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
i. SO, eer 
Federal labor 13109, sup ...................... 


oe 


16. oe ee solicitors 12766, tax, d, 10, j, 11, 


Ltt . Feat senee 
U ndertakers 49, tax, d, ‘10, j, "ll, $5; df, 
Bridie ‘laborers 13101, tax, feb, “11, 90¢c; d f, 
| REFERERS Daa 
Saaerani drainage pipe layers. 12824, tax, 
feb, °11, 80c; d f, 80c............ 
The granite cutters intl asso of A, tax, j, 


AS. Se 
Amal lace curtain operatives ‘of A, tax, 
d, *10, j, “11. / i aires 


Trades assem, Ft Edward, N Y, tax, 
OSS ree 
Local 47, intl asso of machinists sup 
Local 45, int] bro pulp, sulphite and paper 
mill workers, U S and Can, sup.......... 
Federal labor 9626, tax, feb. aie $3.60; d f, 
ERE Sa aan 
Federal labor 12562, tax, j, f, "11, $2.60; d f, 
$2.50; sup, $2; 2-c assess for united hat- 
Pe teenmi hace einrdhagmsnmase vane seben 
Federal labor 8769, tax, jan, °11, 55c; d f, 55e 
Federal labor 8620, tax, feb, ‘11, 40¢; df, 40¢ 
Federal labor 12739, tax, jan, °11, 49¢; d f, 40c 
ot we labor 8786, tax, jan, ‘ll, $1.60; d f, 








$1.¢ 
os labor 12700, tax, j, f, “11, $1.20: d f, 
1.2 





WwW = ae workers 13.91, tax, j, f, *l, 


$2.80 . 
Machinists helpers. 9713, tax, 7. f£, *u, "$9; 
| RE ea peerE 
Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
eh, Se Oe OE. ccncencdseusencecess 
Gas workers 10678, — feb, “a1, ‘$10; ‘af, $10 
wy Ye prot 12353, tax, feb, ’ll, wee 45; 
> ° (RSE ae EEge 
Street cle: catia SSE ee rae 
ws Ye helpers 181u7, tax, "feb, ll, $5; 
SN EEE ao canands Kanceuebesucnanne® 
Artesian well drillers and levermens 10344, 
SS |e Se OS ear 
Horse nail workers 7180, tax, feb, $4; d f, $4; 
_ anes 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, feb, 
11, $1; df, $1; sup, 50c. iii 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup. 5 OE Ee 


7. Laborers prot 13139, sup ...................65- 


Trades and labor assem, Toronto, Ohio, 
tax, june, °10, toand incl dec, *10.......... 

Trades and labor council, Honolulu, H I, 
tax, sept, °10, to and incl feb, “11.......... 

ee labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax, 
A ae drat ale lm anata 

Central labor council, Be llingham, Wash, 
tax, sept, $10, to and incl feb, ‘11. 

Central labor union, Quanah, ce tax, 
bal s, 0, n, and acct dee, *10 

= labor 8339, tax, j, f, m, U1, $15; df, 


65 ; 
weneesi labor 12974, tax, bal dee, 10, ‘jan, UL, 


$2.75; d f, $2.75 ... . 
Federal labor 12760, tax, ‘jan, HOC; df, B0e; 
2-c assess for united hatters, 40c........... 


Federal labor 7479, tax, feb, “11, $3; d f, $8... 
Federal labor 12622, tax, d, ‘10, j, *11, $1; d f, 


$l.. 

Water works employes 12306, tax, jan, li, 
Se aa 

Printers roller makers 10638, tax, feb, "ll, 
ft rere 

Hat ‘block sankeoee ‘and ‘helpers 12099, tax, 
feb, *11, 65c; d f, 65c 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, feb, ‘11, 
$2.60; d f, $2 

i helpers "19345, tax, feb, Li $2; 


vsateai labor council, Los Angeles, Cal, 
8 


$4 50 


10 00 
1 80 
1 60 


202 50 


8 69 
2 50 


9 
a 


2 50 
7 50 


-1 
_ 


20 00 


290 
10 00 


10 50 


2 50 


2 00 


1 40 
1 30 
5 00 
4 00 
11 55 
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.” Federal labor 


s 





13028, tax, feb, ’11, $3.45; d f, 
$3.45; sup, 50c 

Horse nail makers 9656, tax, ‘jan, "11, $1.75; 
d f, $1.75; sup, $2 

Stone sawyers 12884, 


Button workers aret | 186d, tax, feb, “11, $10; 
GR aR RE 
Gas workers 12740, tax, feb, ‘ll, #2; 


c ; d f, $2; 
sup, 50¢. eweene 
Brushmakers intl union, sup 
Federal labor 13140, sup. 
Central labor union, Millinocket, Me, tax, 
mar, °10, to and ine! feb, *11.. 
Trades assem, Saratoga Springs, N } 
a, Ss, O, "10 7 
Fe deral labor 12968, tax, jan, °11, $10.25; 
$10.25 . 
Federal 
1.15 


N Y, tax, 


d f, 


df, 


12835, tax, fe *b, “11, $1. 15; 


labor 





Laborers prot 12948, tax, n, d, "10, j, “1, $2.60; 
d f, $2.60; sup, 5c cen 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
feb, $3; d f, $3; legal defense assess, 35c; 
Los Angeles assess, 35c; 3-c assess for 
united hatters, $1.95; 2-c assess for united 
hatters, 35c¢ 

Locomotive hostlers ont ‘he Ipers 11894, tax, 


ye F PEL eee 
Grain workers asso 11407, tax, feb, “ll, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50..... 
Mac hinists he ‘Ipet rs and labore rs 12906, tax, 
jan, *11, $3.50; d f, $8.50... 
Chainn — rs national union of U 8 A, 
PG Ul hadhss handed cnsennebeianweensen 
Intl union pave rs, rammermen, etc, tax, 
NG TUE cok cieisiarn paces men eatoeeneaN 


Bro of railway carmen of A, tax, jan, Ot 

Intl stereoty pers and electrotypers union 
of N A, tax,jan, ‘11.... 

Machinists helpers 13129, sup : 

Central labor union, Franklin, Pa, ‘sup. 

Paving cutters union of U S and Can, sup 


20. Button workers prot 13143, erpeettl sadiinlaes 


Federal libor 13144, sup. nitttteesénes 
Federal labor 13145, sup.............. 
Lastmakers 13146, sup 
Machinist helpers 13147, sup.. 
Machinists helpers 13147, sup. 
Central labor union, Newport ‘News, Va, 
tax, sept, 10, to and inel feb, *l 
Federal labor 12750, tax, feb, "11, $1: ‘af. $1 
Federal labor 2», tax, feb, $6.65; d f, $6.65 
Fe “Y: ral labor 35, tax, feb, *11, $1.25; df, 
PERSE pee ets Aer ET Ee 
= labor 13066, tax, dec, °10, $1.05; a f, 






Federal labor 1: 3051, tax, jan, ‘ll, 35e;d f, 35e 
Sail and tent makers 12767, tax, feb, ‘ll, 

SE Tonia cn Co atiating Nelienn tied 
10, j, "Ll, $10; d f, 


es aa 11943, tax, d, 
RRA 


workers 10519, tax, feb, “ll, 85¢; d f, 


Sagne 


Mae hinists helper sand laborers 12913, tax, 
jan, ‘11, 35¢; d f, 35c; sup, 25e....... 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, 
feb, ‘11, 75c; d f, 75c 
Intl asso < fur workers of US 
tax, jan, ‘1 
Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, feb, "Il.............. 
Boilermakers helpers 13148, =, 
Sue intl union of N 
a, 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, jan, 


10 00 
51 00 


21. Central federation of labor, 


bo 
& 





*“ Intl hodearriers 


ee 


laborers 


and ‘building 
union of A, tax, d, °10, j, ; 
Cigarmakers intl union of . ‘tax, oct, *10. 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
jan, ‘ll.. 
Intl union of the united brewery work- 
men of A, tax, j, f, m, 1 me 
United mine workers of A, tax, jan, ‘11. 
Federal labor 10829, tax, mar, ‘11, $8.25; d f, 


“11, $5; a f, $5 
f, m, ‘ll, 


mw att labor 12924, tax, feb, 
Machinists helpers 12561, tax, j, 
$2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, 

Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, d, "10, j, f, 
$2.35; d f, $2.35; sup, $1 

Newsboys 10952, tax, feb, 
$1.26; sup, $2.. 

Hard lime bridge and curbstone cutters 
12737, tax, j, f, “11, $8.10; d f, $3.10; sup 25c 
Local 344, United textile workers of A, - 

Laborers prot 1293, tax, feb, °11, $1.60; d f 
| Ser rere 
Fire —_ employes asso 10446, tax, 5. & Si. 
$1.60; d f, $1.50 
mwah postal cle rks" prot asso ‘13141, sup 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 18142, sup 
Troy, N Y, tax, 
july, °10, to and inel dec, "10 
Trades and labor council, Oklahoma, Okla, 


aéct mar, “il, 


tax, oct, °10, to and incl mar, 

Federal labor 12560, tax, d, °10, j, f, "11, $1.05; 
3 = aero , 
Machinists he oe rs 17 tax, feb, ‘ll, $5; 

d f, $5; sup ee VE 
Intl slate ona tile roofers union of A, tax, 
5 OO 


-— jewelry workers union of A, tax, - f, 


T aaa land subway A, onstructors int] union 


of N A, tax, jan, ‘ll........ 
Central labor = Ny Middletown, N Y, 
a 


T sade s council, Albion, Mich, 
Federal labor 10128, sup.. 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmen 12327 

jan, ‘11, $7.75; df, $7.75; sup, 60c 
Intl asso of machinists 119, sup 
Laborers prot 13149, sup 


‘sup..... 


, tax, 


Laborers prot 13160, sup..... cae n 


The union label league 5, sup 

. Central labor union, New London, C onn, 
tax, oct, 10, toand incl mar, ‘11.. 

Central labor union, Norfolk Va, and vic- 
inity, tax, july, "10, to and incl dec, *10 


Federal labor 12837, tax, jan, ‘11, $1.80; d f, 
EP a cicncecceasanewkedeeesossenswases ite 
Federal labor 12967, tax, jan, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 


Federal labor 12909, tax, feb, "11, $1.50: d f, 
$1.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, $1.50 
—, a ened tax, bal j, ‘11, acct f, 

$2.50; » $2.6 
Federal fin isiis, tax, feb, ‘11, $6.25; d f, 


Federal labor 12978, tax, jan, $4.05; d f, $4.05 
Federal labor 12758, tax, feb, 60c; 6c 
beta y handlers 8964, tax, j, f, 11, $1.60; df, 


Machinists petneee and laborers 15030, tax, 
mar, "11, $4.50; Kb cnacsasecneugepssns 
wt ween ibe, tax, n, d, ‘10, j, f. “11, $4; 


d f, $4 
Laborers prot 12713, tax, feb, *1l, $i. 76; df, 





$60 00 


124 50 
222 88 


338 51 


675 00 
1,241 16 


16 50 
10 00 


4 70 
5 70 
3 26 
6 45 


io 
3 00 
+ 00 


10 00 
10 00 
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GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 
ED. ght Lk as wo 
Patentability. Be Send for w'to OBTAIN A Ps ver issued fox 
distribution “‘HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT ” with 
pF MEO ANIOS, BE yoy a 1% Tilemtented Saal oan “WHAT TO INVENT. 
F INVENTIONS WANTED. 
ONE MILLION Y DOLLARS fined free In" WORLDS PROGRESS.” Copy trea 
tised free in ‘‘ WORLD'S P’ RESS.” Copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Ee ore $3 50 24. Teeppene operators 13040, tax, feb, “11, 70c; 
Pole raisers and electric assistants 12191, a id cine nae iieek ain ceatipitie sit $1 40 
tax, feb, °11, $1.75; d f, $1.75. 3 50 U nited. neckwear znakers 11016, tax, jan, 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, n, d, "11, $12.60; di f, $12.50............ 25 00 
0, $24.20; d f, $24.20............. 48 40 Gas workers ies tax, feb, ‘ll, $1.65; d f, 
, workers v840, tax, feb, °11, $16. 25; d f, Se Se ea 3 30 
lid hnelsiriniteninh aaiohalann kcike eotbesemadetas 32 50 Baggage messengers 10167, tax, jan, ‘11, $1; 
means and lodge paraphernalia makers  ERRRRIAOS Raps WERE Ae Tee Nt? 2 00 
9136, tax, feb, "11, 60c; d f, 60c.. 1 20 ship cleaners and sealers 12881, tax, feb, °10, 
Elevator Tra ate and starters 11959 to and incl nov, ’10, $3.50; d f, $3.50....... 7 00 
ee Se ee 10 00 Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, tax, i, f, “ll, 
Stone derrickme dt oa, tax, j, f, ‘11, $5; d f, $10; d f, $10; 2-c assess for united hatters, 
lli-«ce:ivetenneibicdtioniis 10 00 inti hietis deka ere eiead Shitebideo-9 ceedmmeeanwee 20 14 
iaporers prot 12943, tax, “jan, “M1, "$2: 30; a f, Railroad helpe rs and laborers 12922, tax, 
lait iadiah ite thienel ete emai Hheraninieenietl 4 60 n, d, "l®, 70ec; d f, 70e 1 40 
Ww ‘omens domestic 12767, tax, mar, ‘ll, $1; Intl union of flour and cereal mill em- 
anaes nwo ainp eMedia ak ember amis 2 00 ployes, tax, n, d, °10, j, 7 16 
City aremene prot asso 11431, tax, feb, "1, Order of railroad 4 FT ‘tax, ij. ‘f, ‘1 250 00 
A OS Ee 31 50 Intl 2 “ electrical workers of A, tax, d, 
Plumbers laborers and sewer pipe layers . <* ee eteiserneres 190 00 
3058, tax, n, d, °10, j, f, "11, $8; @ f, $8........ 16 00 Gas and nidiie workers 9840, sup aasiten 3 50 
oe ewe —_ repairers 10886, tax, j, Button workers prot 13151, sup . 10 00 
yy Tl eae 20 00 Gas workers 12369, sup.............. 1 00 
echoee aksoees 12736, tax, feb, *1l, 6'c; Banders prot 12869, ax. d, °10, j, *1l, $1; df, 
RBar eRe ye SARE IN 1 20 fF Eee er ae 2 50 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 12971, tax, Meter ~ A. AEE helpers 12054, sup 50 
Be, Bile SS GS Be MI o cccccc cccscncscescces 19 00 Federal labor 12696, tax, sept, ‘10, to and 
Tobacco 1 eee 12690, tax, jan, 11, $1.25; incl feb, "11, $6.75; d f, $6.75; sup, 50c.... 14 00 
a a a 2 50 Trades and labor assem, Elmira, N Y, sup 50 
Intl 4. of steam engineers, tax, jan, ‘ll 80 00 Railway mail clerks prot 13132, tax, mar, 
Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, tax, "3h, Giese @ ©, Gees GA GE... cccccnes 21 00 
jan, ‘11..... 50 00 United neckwear cutters 6939, sup...... 8 75 
Paving eutters union of U S of A and Can, J C Dean, Port Arthur, Tex, sup. 25 
Se 2S ea re 30 00 School house custodians 13152, sup..... ... 10 00 
Quarry eas intl union of N A, SUP..... 50 25. —— eee council, Cle Elm, Ww ash, tax, 
City employes 12326, tax, jan, ‘11, $1. Re df, 10, j, f, i 2 50 
not teh cee oksn ne eie - anatenee 4 70 schon ae 2868, tax, feb, “11, $1; ‘df, si 2 00 
Needlemakers 11433, tax, d, 710, j, "11, $8.25; Federal labor 11624, tax, jan, °11, $7.50; 
er a n.........  asheesaneenee 7 00 a la an cacao ins lia aco ices laeatadit 15 00 
Belmont co, Ohio, central trades and labor Federal labor ‘$584, ‘tax, a, "10, j, f, “11, $4.80; 
assem, Bellaire, Ohio, sup........ ......... 1 00 aie ihian i aie nein ened ie eben 9 60 
Federal labor 8538, tax, j,f, ‘ll, wan € d f, Federal labor 8217, tax, feb, ll, $3.50; d f, 
eet iniguneeaeie ep eene 15 50 Dicchedeeihens cuseurneeeadetess $ekeessses 7 00 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup.................-- 16 00 Cigar factory \. ow strippers 11939, tax, 
Street sweepers 138123, tan. feb, ’11, $10; d f,  & = FL Sarees 10 00 
$10; sup, $7.75. . 27 75 Laborers prot 12 508, tax, jan,’ll, 75c; d f, Tic 1 50 
Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, feb, a Intl ——— and wagon workers union of 
Fis eS ere 11 00 _f SS sree 20 00 
Street, sewer and general excavating ‘la- Metal polshare, buffers, platers and brass 
borers 2 tax, j, f, m, ’11, $7.60; d f, $7.50; workers intl union of N A, tax, feb, ‘11 50 00 
15 50 Scale workers prot 7692, tax, jan, ‘11, $7.25; 
eS en eee RE 14 50 
8 00 Telephone operators 12846, tax m, a, m, ‘11, 
Ega. lighters and breakers 13006, tax, jan, SE Gb We I a cvbasecccdecvesesoveedrascce 3 0) 
ES SS SS aaa 2 05 er 10982, tax, jan, ‘ll, $1.75; d f, 
Street sweepers 13114, tax, oom, es $=...  ietetneintindnknbndintaetinndeneteianasenane 3 50 
innit nea ertainan cemning $0ko 3 48 Horse nail makers 9656, tax, feb, °11, $1.75; 
Suspender workers 122982, sup............... 75 d f, $1.75; 2-c assess for united hatters, ot; 
Womens prot 12721, tax, dee, °10, \ $i 50; df, NN cickinind- obbibah-ae énecdrnerdienes 5 00 
a te atti ia nrg wre ore orich 3 24 Federal labor 12978, sup............-......... 6 35 
Local 28, post office clerks, a esta 2 25 Wire drawers 12493, tax, jan, ‘ll, avseun df, 
24. Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, oct, $1.15; sup, $3............ nae 4 30 
» § EE SS, ae 5 00 Federal a 13064, tax, + gq 
Vermont state federation of labor, tax, i CS =e eee 9 10 
nov, 10, to and inclapr, ‘ll............ 5 00 Central labor union, Knoxville, Tenn, sup 5 00 
Federal labor 12686, tax, dec, 10, j, f, ‘ll, 27. Federal labor 13153, sup....................- 10 00 
$1.05; d f, $1.05; 3-c assess for united Federal labor 13153, sup LE Ree 2 00 
hatters, 2lc; 2-c assess for united hat- Button workers prot 15154, sup aacosiciaiatain aiid 10 00 
EEE EE PSE ae OR RE 2 45 Railroad machinists helpers 13155, sup..... 10 00 
Federal labor 8037, tax, j, f, m. 11, $9; d f, $9; Central labor league, Ely, Nev, sup......... 10 00 
2-¢ assess for united hatters, $1.20. 19 20 Central labor league, Ely, Nev, tax, m,a,m. 2 & 
Federal labor 13036, tax, nov, °10, 35c; a f, Central labor union, Huron, 8 Dak, tax, 
alah ala ia latina a bite cele iia aeeiuiinich tke 70 "4%. “ % 7) GREE anen mee 2 50 
re eer 10651, tax, d, °10, j, f, °11, $10.50; Central labor union, New Bedford, Mass, 
RRR eR eS TRC pea esa 21 00 tax, sept, °10, to and incl acct apr, *Ll..... 6 00 
sae ae 12671, tax, oct, "10, $2.45; d f, Central labor council of Alameda co, Oak- 
eibtind bbl adenliiecmecinennetibxcweds aAnbesane 4 90 land, Cal, tax, sept, "10, to and incl aug, 
Tobacco strippers 18015, tax, dec, "10, 50c; ARATE LENE EOE IEEE EOE n 10 00 
Seiniiinelinind silane maienninineasealakipaae.'s 100 Federal labor 12822, sup.....................- 5 00 
Locomotive hostlers oe helpers 11894, tax, Federal labor 13056, tax, mar, "11, $2.45; d f, 
Bem, Bh, SRERs SE, GRR... cc cccccccscces 5 00 EE 4. a Chndahaenheeuenitsebneiewhe 5 40 
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For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers and All 
Men Who Do Rough Work 


Every man should wearthem. They 
save shoe money. Lighter than lea- 
ther. Easily attached by any cobbler. 
Outwear the shoes. Your shoe dealer 
has shoes already fitted with them. 
Send for booklet that tells all about 
them 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Dn 

















%. ~~ | labor 


13104, tax, feb, *11, $2; d f, $2; 





Ns cael hss orange einai ih 
Fede toy ‘taber 3 2756, tax, feb, 11, $2.95; d f, 
eS GIT Giles spc cceccescesvenses 
Federal labor 13094, tax, 3. f. 2. d f, 
70c; sup, 40c 
= labor 7087, tax, feb, ‘1, $2.50; d f, 
SRR Sear Si ae src RRS eae rE 
Federal labor 12794, tax, j, f,’ $3: f, $3 
Federal labor 11618, tax, oy ib ine: d f, 
indieinienan = Gnths oiecmieenaidis at 
eat labor 12776, tax, d, "10, j, f, “11, $4.25; 
Federal labor 13062, tax, d, ‘10, j, f, 1 ae 
“11, $2.50; a f, 


Federal. labor 8367, tax, jan, 
2.50. 


Railroad helpers — laborers 12775, tax, 
feb, ‘11, $1.80; d f, $1. 
Machinists ye and laborers 12892, tax, 
j, f, "11, 80e; d f, 8 
Soda and RA st oA bottlers 10333, tax, 
Ss Eis es GO Gy Ee okne ccdccnnens cesses 
Cement block setters 12904, tax, f, m, ll, 
$1.70; d f, $1.70. RTE COO 
Quarry workers int] union of N A, sup 
Brushmakers int! union, tax, p ee ll 
Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 
tax, jan, ‘ll 


. Trades and labor assem, Grand Forks, N 


Dak, sup. 
American bro of slate workers, su 
ws “re pat and porters 13096, tax, jan, "11, 


(A Serre are uae 

Messengers | prot 13084, tax, d, ‘10, j, f, l, 
Re ee 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, feb, ‘11, $4. 80; 





$4 60 
6 90 
1 80 


5 00 
6 00 


1 0 
8 50 
6 00 
5 00 
4 50 
3 30 
3 60 
16 
3 00 
3 40 


2 75 
1 00 


27 50 


10 00 
7 50 


1 40 
4 40 


28. 


_ 


iS] 


aw 


= 


a= 


F 


= 


= 
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. One month's rent in advance, 


. Printing: 


. galery ande xpenses, week ending fe b 4, 


. Organizing expenses, 


Cf 8 See ae ee ae 
Federal labor 12034, tax, bal s,o, n, d, 

j, acct f, “11, $1.95; d f, $1.95 i 
Retail clerks int! prot asso, tax, jan, ‘ll. 
Flat janitors 12361, tax, j, f, °11, $1.50; "4 f. 

$1.50; sup, $1 
Egg lighters and breakers 13006, sup 
Small supplies et 
Subscriptions Am FED.......... 
Advertisements AM FED........... , 
Premium on bonds 








Total 


EXPENSES. 


TA Wicker- 
sham 

Organizing expenses: MG Hamilton, $59. 70: 
Cal Wyatt, $49.05; W O Carroll, $10; B F 
Shearod, $10 

Disbursements in the case of Bucks Stove 
and Range covs A FofL (1d f), Parker, 
Hatch & Sheehan ES TEEN 

7,000 organizer letter-heads, 
$16.80; 1,000 Federation bill-heads, $4.75, 
The Trades Unionist.... cneeiinietiiieinid 

On account services relative to Bucks 
Stove and Range co case (1 df), Ralston, 
Siddons & Richardson 

Organizing expenses: $10; 
David Kreyling, $20 


Wm Tracey, 


. Salary, office employes, week e nding febru- 


ary 4, ‘ll: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; 
D F Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25.79; A L MeCoy, 
$18: D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, 
$21.42; W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, 
$15; G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $18.21; 
R S Thomas, $16.31; M Webster, $18; S 
Lankford, $18.93; F K Carr ,$14; C R Brene- 
man, $11; E R Brownley, $12; W von 
Ezdorf, $14; F E Waggaman, $14.28; M M 
Connell, $12.62; S E Woolls, $15; E C 
Howard, $14; N E Lynch, $12.38; S B 
Woolls, $11.08; E N Parsons, $19.39; F E 
Ww aggaman (vacation), week ending feb 
ll, "ll, $12 E Waggaman (vacation), 
week ending feb 18, ll, $12..... 


Stamps: 100 8c, $8; 200 6-c, $12; 200 5-c, $10; 
300 =~ $12; 2,000 2-c, $40; 2,000 l-c, $20; PO 
[Se re 


“11, 
J W Sullivan 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder 
Organizing expenses, C O Young, $51; 8S 
Iglesias, $30; J D Pierce, $2.75. 
J Tylkoff, $20; H 
Frayne, $101.55; H McCarthy, $54.15; 
Stuard Reid, $54.04; T H Flynn, $54.80 


. Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $51.60; J 


A Flett, $18.60; Jacob Tazelaar, $609.26; E 
T Flood, $417.50; W E Terry, $68 
Seals and stamps, J | Baumgarten & Sons 
co Corse cseesecsseesesseseesese 
Organizing expe nses, H L Eichelberger 
On account services relation to contempt 
case, ete (1d f), Alton B Parker 
Organizing expenses: M G Hamilton, $00.0; 
T H Palmer, $40.40 
Supplies: 250 envelopes, open end, 10x 12, 
$5.75; 20 envelopes, open end, 10 x 15, $5.40; 
100 special made boxes, $5.75; 1 invoice 
book, $2.50; 2,000 sheets manila paper,$1.50; 
3 quarts paste, $1.%; 2 invoice books, $5.50; 
1 quart red ink, $1.25; 1 ink eradicator, 
25c; 1 file, 10c; 2quarts of mucilage, $1.50; 
44 gross erasers, $5; 3 scrap books, $5.25; 
1 roll silk fiber, $5.40; King & Hansford 
Salary, office employes, week ending feb 
ll, ‘ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; LA Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $18; Ww 
H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; GA 
Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; R 8S 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 


“10, 


$382 


562 


21 § 


1,000 
30 


102 


47 
40 


8 





00 


£0 
00 


75 


06 
30 


25 
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SIPE’S JAPAN OIL SIPE’S JAPAN SPIRITS 


UNEQUALLED FOR ALL KINDS OF PAINTING 
In Daily Use by the Leading Painters, Decorators 
Tinners and Manufacturers 


JAMES B. SIPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers 


:: North Side, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





10, 


om 


20. 


$11; E R Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, 
$15; M M Connell, $11; E N Parsons, $16; 
S E Woolls, $16; E C Howard, $12; N E 
Lynch, $10.72; S B Woolls, $9.......... shies 
Organizing expenses: D E Waldee, $10; T 
H Flynn, $68; OC Wilson, $20; C O Young, 
$53.75; John Fitzpatrick, $162; Santiago 
I oc cain huegoaaaneasesuen’ 


° Salary and expenses, week ending feb ll, 


*1l, J W Sullivan............ 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt. 
Stamps, 1,625 l-c, POdept ........... ; 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder......... 


3. Organizing expenses, Hugh Frayne, $73.55; 


Joseph Tylkoff, $20; H L Eichelberger, 
$56 


Translating German, W von Ezdorf.. 


i4. Printing: 1,500 letter circulars, $7.50; man- 


uals, $16.25; 5,000 pass-words, $9.75; print- 
ing 2,000 letter-heads, $3; correcting and 
proofs list of organizations, $18; correct- 
ing and proofs list of organizations, $7.50; 
2.000 process letters (organizers), $7; John 
sa . 1 "kG SseleEtenieeetene 

Organizing expenses: Jacob Tazelaar, 
$69.95; J D Pierce, $68.40; Jose Ferrar Fer- 
rer, $5; W E Terry, $47.50; Cal he ce 
$50.85 

Attorney fee and expenses in hatters case 
(2-c hatters), F L Mulholland. 


- Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $51.5¢ :M 


G Hamilton, $60.10. aaihadicaas 
3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dep neene 
Organizing expenses: Stuart Re id, ry 43; 
ii.  - =e peige 


. Hallrent (organizing expenses), Columbia 


Typographical Union.................... 
Advertisement (organizing expenses) The 
Washington Post co................... 
Advertisement (organizing expens 
Evening Star Newspaper Co............... 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau....... 
Balance due for services in Bucks Stove 
and Range co case ($429.22 1d f: $70.78 1d 
assess), Ralston, Siddons & Richardson. 
Balance due for services in contempt case 
(ld f), Ralston, Siddons & Richardson... 





. oy office employes, feb 18, °11; J Kelly, 


R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, $25; 

4 os Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $25; J E 
Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $19.02; 
M C Farmer (5 3-4 days), $16.71; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $17; A E 
Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J 
Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; M Web- 
ster, $18; D Lankford, $15; F K Carr, $14; 
C R Breneman, $11; E R Brownley, $12; 
W von Ezdorf, $15.58; M M Connell, $11; 
EN Parsons, $18.66; S E Woolls, $16; E C 
Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $10.48; S B 
tN RIRISR a a ORES Aa 
Organizing expenses: G L Hunter, $24; 
J. tReet 
Salary and expenses, week ending feb 18, 
- ESE aneaiie toe 


. Phone service, C & P Telephone co.. 


Making copies of charge, indictment, mo- 
tion for arrest of judgment, and assign- 
ment of error in case of U SvsEJ Ray 
2) tO =a 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder.......... 

Organizing expenses, S Iglesias............. 

Organizing expenses: Jacob Tazelaar, 

D Pierce, $51.60; Stuart Reid, 
$70.23: H L Eichelberger, $61.55 lovsdenuinns 


$191 72 


69 00 


231 70 
449 66 


111 60 
64 32 


101 93 
8 00 
98 


SS 
2 72 


600 00 
750 00 


495 61 
76 75 


47 50 
73 82 


21. Salary, office employes, week ending feb 
3%, ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; D F 
Manning, $3: L A Gaver,$i9; L A Sterne, 
$25.90; J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lau- 
ber, $18; W H Howlin, $17; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, 
$15; RS Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; 
S Lankford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R 
Breneman, $11; E R Brownley, $12; W 
von Ezdorf, $15; M M Connell, $11; EN 
Parsons, $17.11; S E Woolls, $16; E C 
Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $10; S B 


TRE OTS PS LIE CR $493 O1 
“7 and expenses, week ending feb: 25, 
Ss asta, wich aera acelin 17 50 


pe. expenses: J. A. Flett, $49.20; 
W E Terry, $49; T H Flynn, $54.86; Hugh 
Frayne, $83.46; M G Hamilton, $62.90; Jos- 
eph Tylkoff, $20. . ss ais leslie 319 42 
Legislative expenses, ‘A E Holder 10 00 
27. Organizing expenses: C O Young, "$565. 2; 
Santiago Iglesias, $28; E T Flood, $47.50 
Cal W yatt,$50.10; H L Ihichelberger, $54.80; 
W E Terry, $48; T H Flynn, $53.25; H 
Frayne, $73.52; O C Wilson, $20. . 130 42 
For reporting argument in Bucks stove 
and Range co case (1 d f), Ralston, Sid- 


dons & Richardson............. 180 00 
Organizing expenses: Stuart Reid, "$58. 15; 

JD Pierce, $53.30 ‘ ‘i lll 75 
Stamps: 300 2-c, $6: 170 1-c, , $6.80; P O dept. 12 80 


28. Printing: Constitutions, $147; 400 circu- 
lar letters, $2.50; 5,000 reports and order 
blanks, $10; certificates of membership, 
$17; 1,500 letter circulars, $5; 5,500 circu- 
lars, $13.25; L G Kelly Printing co. 194 75 
1 doz ribbons, $5; 1 gross note books, $5; 4 
pair rubber twirlers, 50c; rent of 12 oak 
stands, $3; 20 reams no 4 letter paper, 
$13; The Smith Premier Typewriter co 26 50 
1 lb purple ink, $2.25; 1 gross no 14 stencils, 
$1.75; 1 doz no 8 pads, $1; 1 neostyle 
match ribbon, $1; Typewriter and Office 
i... Lae —_ 6 00 
1,000 white cards, L ibrary Bureau....... 1 50 
For addressing machine: 2,000 stencil 
blanks, $2; 4 rolls tape, $1.60; 100 stencil 








frames, $1; 2 tubes ink, 70c: OC Strawn 5 30 
Repairing two office chairs, $2.50; rent of 12 

BW chairs, $2; P J Nee co.............. 4 50 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, | - - Pres’t* 
HOPKIN THOMAS, - Vice-Pres’t- 
D. H. THOMAS, - - Sec’y. & Treas: 


Davies 2 Thomas Co. 
FOUNDRY 2 MACHINE WORKS 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon strikes, 
accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 
lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 
Quotations subjectto change without notice. 


C. R. HORN, - - - General Agent 
50 ChureP St. - - - New York. 




















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 




















HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


THE RICHEST PRODUCT OF THE 
BEST OF MARYLAND'S FAMOUS 
DISTILLERIES. GUARANTEED BY 
THE PROPRIETORS UNDER THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW AN 
ABSOLUTELY PURE RYE WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafesand by jobbers. 
Md. 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, 





RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand January $1, 1911........ 
Receipts for month of February, 1911... 


ee ae ee ee ee 
Expenses for month of February, 1911 


$175,584 43 
12,277 12 


$187,861 65 
17,571 82 

Balance on hand February 28, 1911........ $170,290 23 

In general fund. 

In defense fund ‘for local trade and fe deral 
labor unions. 


$45,324 49 
124,965 74 
seaianebecn’ $170,290 23 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Hildreth Varnish Co. 


MANUFAC 


Total 





TURERS OF 


Fine Varnishes 
and Paints 


THE WEST STREET BUILDING 
90 West Street - New York City 




















=s. 


Translating German, W von Ezdorf 

l ledger, A Zichtl & co 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Clippings, Natl Press Intl co... 

= mses for feb, ‘1, Samuel Gompers, 


printing 5,000 letter-heads and 5,000 plain, 
Law Reporter Printing co 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co 

Repairing clock, AO Hutterly 

Repairing electric bells, John H- Tasker 

Printing feb, ‘ll, AM FED, 
porter Printing co 

Telegrams, The We stern Union Te le graph 


The Law Re- 


Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 

Expressage, U S Express co. 

Cc oo on advertising ‘contrac ts for 
jan, ‘ll.... 

One eae ‘s salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 

One month's salary, Frank Morrison, secy 

Fee, m 0, 3c; newspapers and magazines, 
$1.44; extra rent, $7; hauling and dray- 
age, $3.85; postage due, 46c; freight and 
expressage, $5.41; laundry of copying 
cloths, 87¢; matches, 40c; picture slides, 
85c; checking baggage, l0c; car tickets, 
$0. 50: J E Giles 

Hauling Am FED, John Hutchinson - 

Organizing expenses: B F Shearod, $10; Ss 
R ee e, $7; JA Flett, $58.90; E T Flood, 


= caiieeal fare, hotel bill, meals, 
ete, attending convention of interna- 


tional union of slate workers at Bangor, 
Pa, to have it dissolve and forma new 
organization, feb 22 to 26,inclusive, Frank 
PEOSTOSGR, GOGT on oscccccccsss 

Translating German, W von Ezdort . 


1 no 10 oak chair, $8; 1 ribbon, 75c; Le 


Smith & Bros Typewriter co..... 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
EE no.4.cnincoscdbanansapeatesensdescantes 


$17,671 82 


$1 73 
10 99 
9 50 
10 00 


205 00 


woe << 


610 13 
75 68 

5 30 
91 39 
168 80 


416 67 
333 33 


41 


re 3 


123 40 


32 50 
1 00 


8 75 
6 99 








GOOD LUCK 


THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 
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PATENTS oes RS. & A. B. LACEY 


B.8.&A.B.Lacey,Dept. 1, Washington, D.C.Est.1869 


! Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- ATTORNEYS AT LAW 





turers —PATENT SENSE— mailed on request with- n * 
out charge. Mention The American FEDERATIONIST. Patent Practice Exclusively 


Patents THAT PROTECT SOLICITORS OF U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 











: Hiart & Crouse 
American hae ac ¢ 
ICE 


Company Royal Boilers 


AND 


New York 
Radiators 























BRANCHES 
NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - ~ 79 Lake Street 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, COLUMBUS - Poplar and Nenry Streets 
WASHINGTON, PHILADELPHIA DALLAS st a 659 Elm Street 
AND BALTIMORE MINNEAPOLIS - 742 Lumber Exchange 




















Ask any of your friends who use 


<A L ion.z:..Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 





The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 








, ie ox 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers 





For CHILDREN 




















for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 
FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
C. W. JOHNSON [ee 
Factory No. 81, NaticK, Mass. Morse 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON’ BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 


The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no -equal in 
quality. Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST 


in the world. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Twist Drills, Milling Cutters, 
Taps, Dies, Reamers, 
etc. 





NOT “JUST AS GOOD” BUT 
JUST A LITTLE BETTER 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 


Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S. A. 
































“07) ZUjMIIg JaUISTY 





BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 





—_— 
TRACE MARK 


a 
a 
s 
= 
{27th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City,N.Y. 














The Geo. W. Knox Express Co. 


Heavy Hauling and Erecting 
Freight Delivery Agents P. R. R. 
Furniture Hauling, Packing 


and Shipping. Storage. 


201 BSt. N. W. 1417 Penna. Ave. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. TELEPHONE MAIN 320 























